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ADIRONDACKS 





If you need a bracing, dry air, filled with the 
healthful odor of the balsam and the fir, you 


will find it at Saranac Lake—only twelve hours 





from New York or Buffalo, fifteen hours from 
Boston, twenty-four hours from Chicago, twenty 
one hours from Cincinnati and thirty hours from 


St. Louis, by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


\ copy of No. 20 of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series,’’ ‘‘ The Adi- 
rondacks and How to Reach Them,’’ will be sent free on 


receipt of a 2-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, General 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK (TRIAL SIZE) SENT FOR Passenger Agent, New York Central R. R., Grand Central 
4c. in STAMPS. ( Station, New York. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
* The Shavers’ Guide and Correct Dress" 


























You want health—life’s greatest bless- 
ing. You want strength—the power 
to do things. You want beauty— 
health’s perfect crown. 


Pabst Extract 


the "Best" Tonic, is nutritious and 
wholesome, soothing and strengthening 
—the first aid to health for both men 
and women. It is pure malt—the 
one perfect tonic. 





“Doing California” 


Is a book on what you can doin California—how you can 
do it—where to go and what to see—how best to visit every 
interesting, important place in California. 

@ It is a book of little journeys, and tells you before you go 
what you can do in five days—ten days—fifteen days—twenty 
days, and what it will cost. 

@ The book makes it easy for you to plan and dispose of your 
time, and tells you in a general way, what it will cost you to 
do California to the best advantage ina given length of time. 
@ It tells you about the Missions built by the Franciscan 
Friars more than a century ago, and how to visit them. 

q It tells the best places to go and the best points of interest 
to see according to seasons; the best time for Tuna fishing, 
the best time to see the orange blossoms, the best time to see 
the wine presses operating, the best time to see the gathering 
of California's fruits, the best time to see California in bloom 

















At all druggists. 


Mention this magazine and send 10 cents, coin of 
stamps, for the Pabst 1905 Oriental Ca 


Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 





















@ It covers the trip to the Yosemite, to the giant redwood 
forests; tells where you can enjoy surf-bathing, and describes 
in detail all those quaint and delightful places you can visit, 
which are to be found noWhere on the globe, except in 
California. 

@ The book tells you, incidentally, about the luxurious fast 
trains to and through California via 


Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads 
m= and -.Connections 
Fold two 2-cent stamps in yoursfequest and the book will & ma led von promptly. 
Address E. L. LOMAX, Room 622, Merchants Loan an« Trust Building 
CHICAGO 




























“You have just come into a piece of 
good fortune, Miss, and you will here- 
after get more out of life. You will have 
better health, a fair soft skin, and will 
be welcome among the best people.” 


HAND SAPOLIO IS A PERFECT TOILET ARTICLE. 
ITS USE IMPARTS AN AIR OF DAINTINESS AND GOOD BREEDING. 
A TOILET NECESSITY. A BATH DELIGHT. 
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Every thought ot the Packard 
organization, every facility of the | 
Packard plant is concentrated FE 


upon one type ot car. ; 
[he Packard Company is one of the pioneer : 
manutacturers. We have never built anything but he 


touring cars, and our his story is one of development 


with a single object in view. 








PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. De pt. F 
DETROIT, MICH 





“4 . 52) Blache? Oe ea al : 





ylinder Car, shown above. $2800 
iB yur ar, with detachable tonneau, $900 
1 P—Side utr e Touring Car, $950 
1 E--Light vlish, powerful runabout divided seat, $750 
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CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 





































that is only found in her rarest growths of Turkish 

tobacco. The skillful blending is the latest effort of Mr. 
Allan Ramsay, who as government expert ministered for sixteen 
years to the refined smoking tastes of Turkey’s court circles. 


MURAD 


CIGARETTES 


appeal to exquisite tastes through distinctive qualities of natural 
purity and delicacy. Flavored cigarettes are decidedly inferior ; 
at least they are so judged by connoisseurs. 


10 for 15 cents 


Nee gives MURAD CIGARETTES the perfect flavor 
























Congress 
Cards 


make 


players 
happy. 


Again classed ‘‘above competitior Two Grand Prizes, St. Louis, 1964. 
srand Prize, Paris, 19 t Awards, Bu iffal », 1901; Chicago, 1893. 


In the social card game, then > is apeculiar fascination in the satin 
smoothness and slippery spring of new, elegant, ivory-white 


Eoagrens Cards 


that gets into the players’ fingers and gives zest ‘to the play. 
Initial series (all letters). Club and Pictorial series. Beautt- 
ful—stylish. For Whist, Euchre, Poker, etc. Gold and colors. 
Send us 50c. a pack for designs wanted. Illustrations sent free. 
Bicycle Cards—one-color backs—high quality at a low price, 
Send us 25c. a pack for designs wanted. Illustrations sent free, 
Duplicate abit with Paine’s Whist Trays. 12-tray set, 
$5.00; extra fine, $10.00: with FREE course of lessons. 


Card Games and How to Play Ther n, If ry" 3 Er ate rtals ing with Cards » 64 pas ages ; Whist and Duplicate Whist, 
104 pages, each, Paper, 10 cents; cloth, 25 ce ’ Pocket Editions—Five Hundred, Cinch or High Five, 
Hearts, Skat, Pinochle, Poker, Bridge, Euchre, "va an Tan, eac ‘h , paper, 5 cents ; « loth, 10 cents. 





We send all of above goods, prepaid, on receipt of price, if your dealer does not supply them. 








Address Dept. 29, The U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY BY THE BROOKS SYSTEM 


Lauash 








how. Our experience is guide in | ne t 
$12 covers the cost of a $50 boat Cheaper boats 


F EBRU A RY FICTION N U M BER cost less in proportion. Write us—we’!l tell you 




















OU know the kind of concoction i seas Settee sid Printed Pat 
il i | terns of every piece, wit Detailed Instructions 
that masquerades as cocktail in P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers. New York, Change of Address-Subscribers when order pl lete set of ebting i Illustrations show ir 
j 416-424 West Thirteenth Street; London, 10 ing a change of address should give the old as of the work, an itemized bi Material req 
London and Paris bars. Well Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C., and The In- well as the new address, and the ledger num- . comm t 4 : 
CLUB COCKTAILS are as Su- ternational News Co.; Toronto, Yonge Street ber on their wrapper. From: two to three "Over = thousan br gery on 
$ ° : Arcade. Collier's Weekly Copyright 1905 weeks must necessarily elapse before the pA cvhess 
perior to made-in-a-hurry kind as by P. F. Collier & Son. Entered at the New change can be made, and before the first copy : 
the latter are to the foreign attempts York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. As 
—and that’s saying a lot. Accept Vol. XXXIV NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1905 $5.20 per Year f 
No, 20 toc per Copy — 





no substitute if you want the best. nod ns Genld wl ete o 

CLUB COCKTAILS is the rook . vat Man s - ¢ 

original bottled brand. eetpine Pincay teunaeh ate ae 
Just strain through ice and serve. | | 
Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- CONTENTS 








102 Ship: Street, ‘Bay City, Mich., U. s. A. 














javor mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
rkish and York. Cover Design Drawn by Maxfield Parrish Page 
r Mr. 6. FE. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors **Next!’’ Cartoon Frontispiece Drawn by E. W. Kemble 7 
xteen Hartford New York London se ag "ee +. ere 
| What the World is Doing Headpiece by Maxfield Parrish 10 

Illustrated with Photographs } 

Collier's Short Story Contest. Award of Prizes . , 13 
The Situation and Prospect in Russia : Andrew D. White 1s 
The Japanese Army in Winter Quarters. Photographs James H. Hare 16 
“If Youth But Knew.”’ Story . Agnes and Egerton Castle 17 


V The King's Mail. Illustrated by Fred Pegram 


An Argument With the Town Marshal. Double-page Drawing 
By Frederic Remington 18-19 


**Jupiter Tonans."’ Story : . ; John Luther Long 21 
Illustrated by H. Strothmann 
itural Railroad Rates . , ; Frederick Palmer 23 
‘rior . Iilustrated with Photographs 
A Valentine. Poem i ‘ ‘ Felix Carmen 28 
An Automobile Primer , ‘ : , Carolyn Wells 28 





























. || POPE-HARTFORD 
The 1905 Model D is thoroughly 


up to date, has two side entrances 
and carries five people. The en- 
gine is 16 h.p., two cylinder, 
opposed, high compression. Max- 
imum efhciency in all mechanical 
parts and great comfort in equip- 
ment. Price $1600. 


POPE-TRIBUNE 
The 1905 Model 4 is a light tour- 
ing car at moderate cost—two cyl- 
inder, 12 h.p. engine; side entrance 
tonneau of modern design; seating 
capacity, four. Price $900. 








OLDEST IN AMERICA 





LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
\ 4 


OUR LARGE CATALOGUE 


EW EDITION of one million 
N copies now ready. Embodies 
new combinations, new ideas, 
new prices, new suggestions. Con- 
tains a list of over 2,500 magazines, 
periodicals and newspapers, quotes 
lowest obtainable prices, tells how 
our system saves you subscription 
money, and gives much valuable 
information that all magazine reac- 

ers should have. You can 


SAVE 
Magazine Money 


by writing us, as we furnish any 
magazine, periodical, or newspaper 
in the world, or any combination or 
club, at lowest prices—much lower, 





Richard A. McCurdy | 

Presipent 
Under the new yearly Bond Contract will 
deliver a bond each year, for 20 years. Begin- 
ning on receipt of second and each subsequent premium, 


Each bond bears interest, payable semi-annually . 
; in gold coin, in accordance with forty coupons ge 
thereto attached. . 


If the insured dies while the contract is in force, the Company will 
thereupon deliver all of the 20 Bonds not already delivered 
Suppose you buy twenty $1,000 Bonds, you receive a Bond each 
year and are insured for twenty years. 
The total guarantees qn these bonds are: 
I. Twenty Years’ Insurance. 

















maybe, than you believe possible. 





Ours ts ne f the largest su Yscrip 





tion agencies in the world, and we 
are known everywhere Your ad 
dress on a postal secures the facts 
er Write for free catalogue today 
It is sure to interest you 





POPL-HARTFORD MODTL D $1600 











Pope MANUFACTURING Co. 








. 2. Principal of 20 Bonds. $20,000.00 
Hartford, Conn. 3. Interest on 20 Bonds ast 14,000.00 ADDRE 
ee ae eee ee J. M. HANSON'S MAGAZINE AGENCY 





Address Dept. A for Catalogues 





The contract gives the option of the face 
value of any bond in cash in lieu of issuing 
the bond when the same is due. These bonds 
— 20 mad from 
date 
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215 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 


Members Association Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers 







































At Home 






























































’ By Mail 
through the Sprague eh) 
uti system, the envgmnel. . } 
ors, ta 
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i 
The Mutual life Plan A 20 ove od 
ay Z Life Soetioianee | HA emo] = educators. Successful graduates ever e iH 
‘ 4 . roan wer Co. of New York, | ra! erma, Special offer new. (at q] 
1cé. V4 THs BEAUTIFUL New York City | | The Sprague Correspondence School od Law ( 
. % k Dantead Ring full Geationea ajestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. i 
arat sent free for ex- ; , 
ree, amination. A pure white gem absolutely perfect, set shall be glac. to re j 
in solid 14 karat mountin; We give a written guar- ceive, without in any ; 
set antee with Diamond prow full weight, — and way committing my H 
, color of stone. Send us $7.00 and we will send ring self, information regard aes 
prepaid, or if you prefer, we will send ring to your ing cost of The Mutual's : 
S. express office, allowing you to examine it, and if it is Yearly Bond Contract 3 , 
W hist, not as we represent it to be, return " at our og agree! 4 y | 
but if you find that the Diamond is all we say it is, pay y oce s 1G 
: Five, express agent §7.00 and he will deliver ring to you, My occupation ¢ ro — a on Patents, Trade sorts 4 ae 
The balance you may remit to us in eight monthly und age etc., sen ree atents procure roug i 
payments of $3.25 each. Address Dept. B Munn & Co. receive free notice in the : i 4 
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MARQUARDT & SOOTT CO. SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN : f 
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~~ a Champlain Building cago, Il MUNN & CO.., 361 Broadway, N. Y. a: 
—_ J Branca Orrice;: 625 F St., Washington, D.C, va * ) 
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I ay hurt you; most 
y/ nen have “shoe troubles,” and tu the man who 
/ wants perfect shoe satisfaction there is one shoe 
ch will please—the 


Y AMERICAN GENTLEMAN SHOE 


e style shown (No. ro) is a “Patent Ideal” 
Colt Blucher with dull 
dium extension sole, made of “Overweight 
hide. Spade shank; milit 
lor eyelets. An ideal dressy 
and opring wear. 
SHDELIGHT” for men is a hand- 
somely illustrated booklet of sho 
tyles which pictures and describes 
rrect shoe for every 


¥ 
y/ Satisfy means to give Comfort—Style—Wear. 
If your shoe is stylish it may h ) 


$3.50 540 


$9,018,582.98 





you ever 

seriously con- 

sidered how 

much keen enjoy- 

ment the Cecilian Piano 

Player would bring to 

every member of your family 

as well as providing for them a 

splendid means of education along 

musical lines? @ The Cecilian, which 

can be instantly attached to your piano, 

makes it possible for any one to play any 

music correctly and with feeling and proper 

expression, without previous experience or musical 

training. It brings into your home the melody of all 

the ages. You can have whatever you desire in the 

way of music, classical, operatic, ballads, songs, marches, 

dances; the whole world of music is yours to choose from. 

If you are interested, send us your address and we will tell you 

why the Cecilian is superior to any other instrument of its kind, 
and where it can be seen in your vicinity. 


The price is $250.00 
Easy payments if you wish 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY 
Dept. H. DETROIT, MICH. 


LONDON, ENGLAND PARIS, FRANCE 

















Made in America 


Has been carried to the utter- 
most corners of the earth :— 


because of its proved ability to 
write the thought of the world in 
any language that has an alphabet. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 














HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


BILLION 


DOLLARS IN FORCE 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


to forP. 
fyit© T Pe 


JOHN F.DRYDEN, Prest Dept. Y 


“a : 
es Home Office: NEWARK,N.J. 
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HE DISCONTENT IN RUSSIA is economic and _ political, 
and a weakness of rebellion against the present system is 
that the classes of discontented subjects have almost no 
ground he factory workers have no interest 
in principles of government. What they want is larger pay 
for shorter hours. The Zemstvos movement, on the other hand, 
was an expression of liberalism of the milder kind. Beyond that 
comes the violent radicalism, with its belief in miscellaneous 


n common, 


dynamite. The progress made in economic demands in factories 
is due largely to the influx of workmen from other countries. As 
to the peasantry, they are of three distinct species — northern, 
Scandinavian in character, probably the brightest in natural quality; 
middle or Slavic; and Oriental. The peasants are 
almost as ignorant as it is possible to be, but the most 
intelligent Russians believe that education is all that 
the peasant needs to make him the best man in the world. The 
situation is complicated, of course, by the bitterness of special 
classes, like the Poles, Finns, and Jews. That strong but het- 
erogeneous discontent can do little until the army is broken in 
its loyalty is everywhere acknowledged, but that the army will 
feel the pressure of opinion there have already been indications. 
It is necessary to distrust news against Russia that comes through 
England and English correspondents, but, even making this allow- 
ance, there is evidence enough that the forces working constantly 
and studiously to awaken the nation reach further every year. 
Whether changes can be made with the empire remaining geo- 
gvaphically as it is, or only after convulsions which will sep- 
arate its artificially connected parts, depends upon the behavior 
of the autocracy. 


A CHILD FOUR YEARS OLD earned nineteen cents in one 
“\ afternoon, and the mother said, ‘‘I am so sorry Will isn’t 
here. He is seven, but he gets tired. I left him home sick.’’ 
This was in a factory in New York, the State where in one fac- 
tory, by the foreman’s own estimate, there were three hundred 
children under foarteen—the State where children work until two 
and three o’clock in the morning. Such is the human meaning of 
political customs by which offices are handed over to men like 
Commissioner McMackin. A child works sixty-eight hours a week, 
or over eleven hours a day, and receives $3. The gains are small 
for which parents and employers are willing to ruin the lives of 
babies. Mr. Cook, of Erie, not long ago fathered a bill to amend 
the factory laws so as to have no limit to the youth of children 
employed in canning factories, and other Assemblymen owned by 
the canners worked strenuously with him. Taking New York for 
1902 and Illinois for 1900, we get the following com- 
parisons: New York’s thirty-eight inspectors secured 
nine’ convictions, to the six hundred and seventy-six 
secured by the eleven inspectors of Illinois. The fines in New 
York were $215, in Illinois $9,950. Illinois has established a 
respect for the law. The manufacturers in New York become 
more and more lawless every year. Is it any wonder? In the 
first eleven months of last year Illinois had secured one thousand 
three hundred convictions, which is more than ten times as many 
as the New York commissioner has secured during his entire ad- 
ministration. In other respects, also, the health and safety of the 
laboring people are respected in the one State and despised in 
the other. Although a considerable part of the disabling accidents 
occur in half a dozen big factories in New York, not a single 
large employer was punished or fined for having dangerous or un- 
Six poor Jews, how- 
ever, living in the slums, were fearlessly prosecuted in 1903. 


guarded machinery during an entire year. 


Pipe LABOR IN ENGLAND began when modern machinery 
brought a demand for cheap operatives. Then, as Dr. FELIx 
ApLER has said, somebody had the idea of shoveling all the un- 
owned and unloved children into factories. ‘‘Children were fed 
to machines as literally as in ancient idolatry they were fed to 
Moloch.’”? They worked for fourteen hours a day and 
rotted bythe thousand. A Parliamentary inquiry showed 
the case of a seven-year-old boy whose father used 
to wake him before daybreak, carry him to the mill, and leave 
him there to tend a machine for sixteen hours a day. Women 
crawled through two-foot galleries on their hands and knees, 
dragging by a long chain attached to a leather belt a cart 
holding three hundred or hundred pounds of coal. ‘‘How 
. 








is it,’? asked the strong Jewish thinker, ‘‘that human beings are 
capable of such brutality? Why is it that in England, an Anglo- 
Saxon country, where woman is supposed to be a kind of goddess, 
the womanhood was crushed out of little girls and grown women 
groveled and dragged carts?” Two years ago there were 20,000 
children under twelve years of age at work in our Southern States. 
Pennsylvania has 40,000 under sixteen, the greater number of them 
under twelve. ELizaBeETH BARRETT BROWNING once, asked of 
England, ‘‘How long, oh cruel nation, will you trample on a 
child’s heart?’’ ‘*This,”? says Dr. ADLER, ‘‘is not Russia. What 
do you think of our own Czars of industry?’’ 


HE COURT HAVING DONE ITS PART, the suppression of 

any monopoly in beef now depends upon the people and their 
administrative officers. It is well enough to hunt new legislation, 
as we are now doing in regard to railways. It is more important, 
however, to give life to statutes which are enacted and judicially 
approved. The people are sure that they wish no monopoly in 
such necessities as food, light, and fuel. It is their place to fur- 
nish energy and purpose enough to make such monopolies impos- 
sible. The trusts are frequently described as hogs. So, perhaps, 
they are, but we gain nothing by scolding a hog for being a hog. 
We rather scold the keeper who lets him root where he does 
harm. In three great cases under the SHERMAN Act the decision 
was by five to four. It is pleasing to have the 
Supreme Court unanimous on a matter of such im- 
portance. Many of the essential legal points regarding 
interstate commerce and the trusts may now be taken as beyond 
dispute. It is pleasing also to see the court, after the manner 
more frequent in England than with us, brush away technicalities 
and take a strong grasp of fundamentals. If, with the law so 
clear, the packers, as they probably will, seek devices for its 
evasion, they will find no sympathy when the criminal law is 
applied in actual rigor. The people will demand that it be 
applied. The President and the Department of Justice will re- 
spond tc that demand. With no ill feeling for the hog, he will 
be kept in place, by warning if he can understand it, by force 
if he can not. 


OF BE 


E HAVE RECEIVED A FRIGHT. James L. PENNYPACKER of 

Haddonfield, New Jersey, writes to us, on stamped note 
paper, carefully written on one side, as follows: ‘‘Your editorial 
page so much reflects the spirit of the commonest daily newspa- 
pers that I am disgusted with it. You will please discontinue to 
send it to me.’’ If one PenNnypacKER thinks so meanly of our 
views, we may be in danger of losing the tolerance of the whole 
PENNYPACKER family. Suppose the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania should cease to read these struggling pages, 
how should we repair the breach in our circulation and 
prestige? Mr. PeNNypacKEeR of New Jersey has inflicted a pun- 
ishment too momentous to fit the crime. We have written against 
the Governor, no doubt, but it was in a playful or wayward spirit, 
with no thought that the tribe of PeENNypaCKERS might strike back 
at us. Moore, in ‘‘Lalla Rookh,”’’ thus writing, well describes the 
Governor’s attitude toward the press: 


ANOTH 


‘‘One sole desire, one passion now remains 

To keep life’s fever still within his veins, 

Vengeance! dire vengeance on the wretch who cast 

O’er him and all he loved that ruinous blast.”’ 
However, it is a comfort to have the PENNYPACKERs so open in their 
enmities, unlike the lion, who, when about to spring, ‘‘constrains 
his roaring and contracts his paws.’’ Yet, oh PENNYPACKER, how 
wrong is rage! How opposed it is to all the dictates of morality. 


CERTAIN BEWILDERMENT afflicts some people when they 

contemplate the diplomacy of Mr. Hay. They do not see 
the use of writing notes aLout matters in regard to which we are 
unwilling to take any more aggressive action, Criticism of that 
sort grows from a mental density in regard to the power of public 
attention. Many things are conveniently done in quiet 
which are impossible when every one is looking. This 
principle applies to nations. Mr. Hay decides that a 
certain country is meditating a move which will be against the 
interests of the United States. Mr. Hay fixes the world’s atten- 
tion on the situation. An appreciation of what can be done by 
mere publicity is the most original element in Mr. Hav’s diplomacy. 
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ENRY GEORGE’S FAMOUS BOOK has now seen five and 

twenty years of life. His son estimates that some two mil- 
lion copies of it have been sold, in various languages and forms, 
and its influence has been greater than its circulation, The hold 
which it has taken upon our time is due much less to the precise 
doctrine elaborated than to the note of human sympathy which it 
so sincerely strikes. Universal brotherhood, which we hear so 
much about, was deeply felt by Henry Gerorcr, and expressed 
by him with a convincingness entirely innocent of any literary art. 
The book holds and moves readers of every belief as few volumes 
on political economy can hold them. Count To.sroi, the greatest 
literary genius now alive, shares this extreme radicalism of hu- 
manity, and has said that Henry GeorGe and the Abolitionist 
GARRISON were the two Americans who meant most 
to him. As Henry GeorGE thought, that all progress 
was worthless unless it included the single tax, so 
To.tsto1 is merely bored by the Zemstvo movement, or any other 
step short of a purely religious and absolute equality. At a Henry 
GEorRGE celebration Mr. Bryan said: ‘‘l fear the plutocracy of 
wealth, I respect the aristocracy of learning, but I thank Gop for 
the democracy of the heart.’’ Henry GeorGe had this democracy 
of the heart, and his spirit lives in many a leader of thought 
and action to-day. The world moves forward toward more 
equal opportunity. It moves with caution, taking the truth 
now from this side, now from that, Great minds and hearts 
devoted to a single aspect of the truth often do more than 
the most just and balanced thinker to help the world toward 
its appointed goal. 


ABOR UNIONS, with their stirring record of progress wrung 
from the harsh system of industrial competition, make their 
errors, like capitalists and the rest of human kind. One of the 
charges made by railway magnates who are out of sympathy with 
union labor is that it has made travel more unsafe, by forcing 
the employment or retention of men not so competent as the 
best, and by encouraging indifference. The increase in accidents 
is by some railroad owners charged to the unions as a leading 
cause. We should be sorry to believe so damaging an assertion, 
and therefore’ regret deeply the attempt made by labor leaders 
in New York to keep subway and elevated officials 
from discharging motormen for their first accident. 
It would not be easy to make a worse impression on 
the public than by pressing this demand. Faults in plenty are 
to be charged against these roads, Their faith toward their 
employees has in many instances seemed as bad as it has been 
toward the public, but that will be no shield for any wrong by 
organized labor to the public safety. Organized capital is on 
trial at the bar of general opinion, and its freedom is likely to 
be much curtailed; but organized labor is also constantly on trial, and 
its progress will be checked when it flagrantly prefers the interests 
of its weaker members to the safety of the public. 


UNION 
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HE CELEBRATION OF LINCOLN’S BIRTH has already been 

suggested. Four years from the present month will complete 
the century. If any celebration is undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, some thinkirg will be required about the proper method. 
Such possible details as the unveiling of a statue at the Capitol, 
the opening of a park in Kentucky, and ceremonies in Washing- 
ton, Springfield, and other cities, will be more effective if they 
are all made part of a general scheme under national supervision. 
The South will probably be glad to take her part in the cele- 
bration, for most Southerners realize that they lost more than 
any other part of the country when LINcoLN was 
snatched away and the difficulties of reconstruction 
were left to men who were stupid where he was wise, or 
full of hatred where he was charity itself, or ready to plunder a 
suffering people whom he would have protected. Linco.n’s birth- 
day every year brings up memories which we all wish to keep alive. 
February 12, 1909, will intensify these memories. JEFFERSON once 
told WasHINGTON that he and FRANKLIN would stand forever apart 
from and above the rest of their countrymen. That place with 
WASHINGTON was never entirely held by FraNnkiin, It remained 
empty until two-thirds.of a century after WasHINGTON was dead, 
and then Linco.n was placed by universal feeling beside our first 
great leader. History, which deals harshly with accidental reputa- 
tions, is sometimes long busy increasing truly founded ones, The 
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love and admiration which the American people feel for LincoLn 
have gone on increasing steadily since his death, and, as far as mere 
interest goes, he stands ahead of WASHINGTON, 


ATTLE AS A SCHOOL for manners has not stood high, The 

Japanese have taught us many things, and among them the 
possibility of combining agreeable demeanor with war. We look 
upon GRANT’s treatment of Lee as an exception, and so it was, 
but the Japanese leaders have not once failed in courtesy since 
the war began; in courtesy, or in that modesty which is equally 
necessary to politeness. The Japanese may be the best soldiers 
in. the world. They are certainly the most gracefully polite 
of races. ‘‘When you meet your antagonist,’? says one of 
SHERIDAN’s characters, ‘“‘do everything in a mild and agreeable 
manner. Let your courage be as keen, but at the same time as 
polished, as your sword.’’ The demeanor of General 
Noci at Port Arthur might be used as an example in 
refinement. When he declined congratulations, on the 
ground that a capture costing so much was no ground for con- 
gratulation, he spoke in a spirit which superior men often exhibit 
in private life, but which it took a Japanese to show in war. When 
this struggle is at an end we shall hardly witness quarrels in the 
Japanese press between the admirals and generals, each prociaim- 
ing the importance of his own achievements. The Chefoo liar 
and other liars have played a big part in news and _ headlines 
from the beginning. Detailed understanding of the war may come 
to us slowly, but one among the things ef which we may be sure 
is that the Japanese have carried their wonderful taste into their 
dealings with the enemy and into their comments on their own 
prospects and achievements, 


HE BAYONET’S IMPORTANCE is recognized all over the 

world to-day, and this again is a lesson from the Japanese. 
The Boer War was supposed to be the final one of many demon- 
Strations that this distinguished weapon had become obsolete. 
Now, however, we read that the issuance to the army of the new 
model Springfield rifle has been stopped because it is not equipped 
with a proper bayonet. It had a rod bayonet, which is merely a 
projecting ramrod. Now it will be previded with a good old fight- 
ing piece of steel, ready for some such bloody arbitra- 
ment as it has been used for in Manchuria. Experts 
are interesting citizens, but the disappearance of the 
bayonet is one of their bad guesses, They reckoned without the 
knowledge of an artistic race turned into the field of modern de- 
struction. When Napo.eon said that four hostile newspapers 
were more to be feared than a thousand bayonets, the bayonet 
was the symbol of military power and the sewspaper was only 
beginning to be appreciated. The Japanese are not without some 
appreciation of what can be done with the press, but their reliance 
on bayonet charges is more serious than their interest in pleasing 
war correspondents, 


HE MICROBE FLOURISHES mightily in the attention of the 
world. Once an obscure worker, he is now one of the most 

formidable and established perils. He may at any moment cause 
a change in the conduct of our Government toward its currency, 
the paper part of which is now allowed to breed disease until it 
falls to pieces. One thing, however, that even he will fail to do 
is to change the fashions which apply to women. Nurses may be 
forced by their employers to drop the long skirt which gathers 
sO many varieties of infection on the street. The 
mother’s concern for her infant’s chances may possibly 
put an end to long skirts in the nursery. But these 
mothers themselves will not drop the sweeping garment. Such 
a step is almost as unlikely as a sudden end to kissing. Here 
and there a spasmodic effort is made to force school teachers into 
briefer drapery, but we believe these efforts have been without 
result. ‘‘As well be out of the World as out of the Fashion.” 
Many to whom the mode is an evil declare it must be obeyed: 

‘‘Nothing exceeds in ridicule, no doubt, 

A fool in fashion, but a fool that’s out. . 

Though wrong the mode, comply; more sense is shown 

In wearing others’ follies than our own.” 
And yet, even while we submit, we often do so with some shame, 
in agreement with him who called fashionableness ‘‘a kind of 
elevated vulgarity.’? . 
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: BRIDLING THE IRON HORSE 


AGITATION for the national control of railroads 





is Swe ng the West and South like the Granger 
movement of the early seventies. It has sub- 
nerged party lines, making the President the leader of 
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SANTO DOMINGO 


of island of Haiti, and the nearest 
tance to the American Territory of Porto Rico 

1 to New Hampshire ar 
a little less than Maine. 


Situation —Easterr 


Area—18,045 s 
Population —610 


Races—Mixed, Spanish 


and blacks. 


Language—Spani 
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Debt— $32,000,000. 


Government -—Dictatorships and revolutions, simultaneously or suc 


cessively. Three revolutions at once in 1903-4 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT SANTO DOMINGO 
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could not be brought under national control with our 
existing constitutional restrictions, we should have an 
amendment to the Constitution. This, however, he 
would treat as a last resort 


AN ANTI-MONOPOLY COUP 


N WASHINGTON events have moved rapidly. The 

House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com 

merce had under consideration twelve bills regulat- 
ing railway rates or the conditions of railway traffic. 
Seven of them had been introduced by Republicans 
and five by Democrats. Two of the Republicans, 
Cooper and Esch, are from Wisconsin; two, Hepburn 
and Haugen, from lowa; two, Steenerson and Stevens, 
from Minnesota, and one, Townsend, from Michigan. 
Two of the Democrats, Russell and Smith, are from 
Texas; one, Davey, from Louisiana; one, Shackleford, 
from Missouri, and one, Hearst, from the United States 
in general, and more particularly from New York, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, and California. Nobody living 
exclusively east of the Alleghanies has taken enough 
interest in the subject tointroduce a bill. On January 
23 the Democratic representatives resolved in caucus 
to support the Davey bill, which authorizes the In- 





terstate Commerce Commission to substitute rea 
sonable for unreasonable rates, the rates so fixed 
to go into effect after twenty days’ notice, and to 
remain in force until set aside by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction 

The Hepburn bill was represented as an Administra- 
tion measure, but at the same time it attracted a sus- 
picious amount of good-will from the railroads. But 
on January 30 the younger Republicans from the West 
executed a coup, overrode Chairman Hepburn in his 
own committee, and reported a combination of the Esch 
and Townsend bills to the House for immediate pas- 
sage. The Esch bill authorized the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to revise railroad rates, subject to 
review by a court of transportation, which the Towns- 
end bill created. The consolidated measure increases 
the number of members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from five to seven, raises their salaries 
from $7,500 to $10,000 a year, establishes a Court of 
Transportation composed of five Circuit Court Judges, 
the number of Circuit Judges being increased by five 
for that purpose, and authorizes the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to order changes in unreasonable 
rates, the orders to be in force on thirty days’ notice, 
subject to appeal to the Court of Transportation within 
sixty days. Provision is made for expediting action in 
such cases, and a corporation failing to observe the 
rate fixed by the Commission is to be subject to a fine 


of $5,000 per day and costs of collection. 
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ONE-THIRD OF THE DOMINICAN NAVY 
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A SAMPLE OF THE DOMINICAN ARMY 





Some of the troops that sustain the power of the President against the danger of revolution. Their 
uniforms leave something to be desired, but they have won the reputation of being demons in a fight 
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SMASHING THE BEEF TRUST 


decisions, the Supreme Court of the United States 

on January 30 handed down a unanimous judg- 

ent, sustaining Judge Grosscup’s injunction against 
the Beef Trust. ‘This is the only unanimous decision 
under the anti-Trust law except that in the Addyston 
Pipe case. Three of the leading cases—the Joint 
Traffic Association, the Trans-Missouri, and the North- 
ern Securities—were decided by votes of five to four. 
In the present instance the court holds that there is a 
combination to suppress competition in the purchase 
of cattle and in the sale of meats, and also to obtain 
discriminatory rates from railroads. All these things 
are forbidden by Judge Grosscup's injunction, which 
the court sustains. Any proceedings in violation of 
this injunction will subject the offenders to imprison- 
ment for contempt of court, and Judge Grosscup’s ob- 
servations, on and off the bench, leave no doubt that 
the penalty will be rigorously applied. The repre- 
sentatives of the packers say that the decision does not 
affect them, since they are in active competition and 
have no mutual understanding about rates, but they do 
not explain why on that theory they have fought so 
vigorously up to the highest court against an injunc- 
tion forbidding them to do something they do not 
want todo. On the same day on which this decision 
was rendered, testimony was offered before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, to show that the 
Beef Trust has such an advantage in its private car 
lines that the Armour company alone could sell its 
products at net cost and still clear a profit of $7,200,000. 


\° A HAPPY VARIANT on its long line of five-to-four 


STIMULANTS FOR NEW YORK 


in the railroad and trust questions to the Western 
pitch, the Beef Trust and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road co-operated in stirring up New York in the bliz- 
zard week. The trust added half a cent a pound to the 
wholesale price of meat, and the railroad raised the 
passenger rates on its Long Island system by twenty 
percent. For the latter increase the remarkable ex- 
planation is offered that the Long Island system has 
hitherto been operated on a philanthropic basis, losing 
seven-tenths of a cent a mile on every commuter car- 
ried. As the Long Island rates have always been 
among the highest in the country, this implies that all 
the railroad managers in America are running their 
roads ata loss. A general revolt has broken out among 
the commuters, who predict that the company will lose 
twenty thousand patrons. The competing trolley com- 
pany promptly took advantage of its opportunity by 
arranging for express schedules and 

new cars to accommodate the rail- 


[in th PERHAPS, by a desire to raise Eastern interest 
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J. OGDEN ARMOUR 


Ogden Armour, the nearer figure in the car, is the controlling spirit of 
the Beef Trust, which the Supreme Court of the United States has just 
declared to be an illegal combination. He is forty-one years old, 
and already controls half the food supply of the American people 


the demand for retrenchment in Congress, and the im- 
minent danger of a deficit, Secretary Morton has lim- 
ited his request for new vessels this year to three 
battleships, letting all the proposed scout cruisers, 
torpedo-boat destroyers, and other minor craft go for 
the present. But the committee has scaled down the 
programme still further, limiting new construction to 
two battleships, stopping all proposed improvements 
on shore, and reducing the total appropriation to 
$100,070,000. The committee has authorized 3,000 
additional seamen and 1,200 more marines, which will 
give usa trifle over 33,000 bluejackets and 1.500 men in 
the Marine Corps. If the two new vessels are built we 
shall have in all 27 battleships of over 10,000 tons each, 
of which thirteen will approach or exceed 15,000 tons. 
No.other country in the world, except England, can 
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1] 
of expenditures for the next fiscal year, together 
the permanent annual appropriations, footed up $7 
260,367.21, and that the revenues for the same yea 
were estimated at $725,590,515 This left an apy 
shortage of nearly $65,000,000. It further appeare 
from Mr. Littlefield’s table that last year ippropria 
tions, including deficiencies, fell less than $3,000,0c« 
short of the estimates. If the same proportion sl 
be followed this year the deficit would be about $ 
000,000. Finally, Mr. Littlefield called attention to the 
fact that the appropriation bills already reporte 
the House at this session aggregated oniy abl 
$4,000,000 less than the bills as finally passed last y« 
and appropriations traditionally grow in their progres 


through the Senate. Therefore, if a deficit was 
avoided, one of two things must be done—t! 
priations must be cut down or the revenues 
increased. Mr. Littlefield respectfully asked the lea 
ers of the House which plan they intended 
Here came the really interesting part of the inciden 

The leaders of the House left Mr. Livingston, the 
ranking minority member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, to speak for them, and what he said was this 
‘It is the business of the Committee on Appropriations 
to appropriate money to meet the expenses of the coun- 
2 done that to the lowest possible point 
s of the Committee on Ways and Means 
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try, and we h 
It is the bus 
to raise the 
housekeeping is carried on without that prime requisite 





revenue.”’ That is to say, our national 
of civilized finance, a budget of income and expendi 
ture. One committee decides what we shall spend ar 
another goes foraging for the money. The case is 
really worse than that, for the Appropriations Con 

mittee of the House is only one of a dozen committees 
having something to say about the national expenses 
and none of them feeling under any obligation to make 
those expenses fit the national income 


SHADOWS ON THE JUDICIARY 


OTH IN THE NATION and in the greatest State of 
B the Union public attention has been forcibly di- 
rected to questions of judicial misconduct. For 
the first time in nearly thirty years the United States 
Senate is now sitting as a court of impeachment. Th 
trial of Charles Swayne, District Judge for the North- 
ern District of Florida, began on January 24, when the 
managers on the part of the House exhibited articles 
charging Judge Swayne with three offences 
1. Charging the full legal limit of $10 per day for 
traveling expenses outside of his district when his 
actual expenses had been less. This is considered a 
particularly heinous crime in Congress, where any Sen 
ator or Representative who collected mileage above the 
exact cost of his railroad tickets or 
commuted his stationery allowance 
for cash would suffer expulsion and 








road’s seceding passengers. As an 
independent corporation the Long 
Island Railroad always aimed to charge 
all the traffic would bear, and the pres- 
ent revolt indicates that it exhausted 
the possibilities in that respect. 


THE COST OF THE NEW NAVY 


N JANUARY 26 Secretary Morton 
() furnished to the House Naval 

Committee a statement of the 
highest interest regarding the cost 
of the Administration’s naval pro- 
gramme. The fact that with only 
twelve battleships in ‘commission, 
against thirteen building, and twenty- 
three more projected, the Secretary 
has asked for $114,530,638.34 for the 
next year of peace, against $55,953,078 
spent on the navy in 1goo, during the 
Philippine War, has led to some ap- 
prehensive inquiries as to where the 
increase might be expected to stop. 
Mr. Morton now informs the com- 
mittee that when all the ships under 
way are finished, the regular annual 
running expenses of the navy, not in- 
cluding new construction, will be 








social ostracism. 

2. Residing outside the limits of his 
district instead of observing the law, 
like the Senators from Nevada and 
Montana, who always “‘reside’’ in the 
States they represent, even when they 
live in San Francisco or New York. 

3. Using without payment a private 
car belonging to a railroad for which 
he had appceinted a receiver 

Judge Swayne appeared by counsel 
on the 27th to answer the summons, 
and it was ordered that the witnesses 
should be in readiness to give testi- 
mony on February ro. 

While the Swayne case was pending 
certain disappointed litigants called 
for the impeachment of Circuit Judge 
E. Henry Lacombe of the New York 
circuit for alleged favoritism. Judge 
Lacombe demanded an investigation, 
but the House Judiciary Committe’: re- 
fused to take the matter up. Six other 
applications for impeachment are be- 
fore the committee, which is not in- 
clined to touch any of them. 

In the State of New York a grave 
scandal has developed in the cac2 of 
Supreme Court Justice Warren B. 
Hooker, who was accused by the James- 








about $77,000,000. But he intimates 
that in its requests for new vessels 
the department is following the plans 
of the Dewey Board, which called for 
forty-eight battleships, twenty - four 
armored cruisers, and various other 
things. If the annual running ex- 
penses of a navy with twenty-five battleships would 
be $77,000,000, those of a navy with forty-eight bat- 
tleships and a proportionate number of other ves- 
sels would be presumably in the neighborhood of 
$150,000,000. Add to this $25,000,000 a year as the 
cost of new ships to replace obsolete vessels, such re- 
placement requiring in normal years two battleships, 
one armored cruiser, and various smaller craft, and we 
reach a possible annual limit of $175,000,000, provided 
we adopt no new programme of increase. This is prob- 
ably rather an underestimate, since the British Navy, 
with forty-seven battleships, cost $172,000,000 in 1903, 
and it is run much more cheaply than ours. In view of 


Academy, and told them not 
Monroe Doctrine. 


THE PRESIDENT AT ANNAPOLIS 


On January 30 the President delivered diplomas to the 114 members of the graduating class at the Naval 
to be weaklings or boasters, and always to stand by their guns and the 
He praised arbitration, but insisted that we must not seem to seek peace through fear of war 


come anywhere near these figures. In addition we 
shail have thirteen great cruisers, of which at least 
eight will be fit to lie in any line of battle. 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT DOES BUSINESS 


empties the House so quickly as a debate on 
the District of Columbia Appropriation bill, but 
there was a discussion on that arid subject on January 
23 that ought to have been of general interest. Mr. 
Littlefield presented a table showing that the estimates 


Nex TO A EULOGY on a deceased member, nothing 


town Bar Association over a year ago 
of securing unearned Federal salaries 
for persons in whom he had a family 
or financial interest. The Grievance 
Committee of the State Bar Associa- 
tion made a leisurely investigation 
and finally reported that Judge Hooker had used the 
salary roll of the Post-Office Department in one case to 
keep a nephew at school and in another to furnish a 
debtor of his wife’s with the means of paying his note 

There were other similar cases, in none of which was 
any service rendered to the Government for the salaries 
drawn. Ata meeting of the Association, said to have 
been packed by the friends of Judge Hooker, it was 
voted by a majority of four to take no further action. 
But public criticism became so keen that the judge 
himself felt compeiled on January 23 to ask a legis- 
lative investigation, and the New York City Bar Asso- 
ciation unanimously adopted resolutions four days 
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J. PLINY WHITNEY 
Leader of the 
party in Ontario, which, in the 
elections of January 25, won 
control of the provincial gov 
ernment for the first time in 
thirty-two years. Mr. Whit- 
ney, who will be the next 
Premier of the Province, was 
the late Leg- 
Opposition 
almost as strong as the Gov- 
ernment forces. He main- 


Conservative 


the leader in 
islature of an 








MR. L. ROSS’S STEAM RACER AND MR. W. K. VANDERBILT'S MERCEDES AT ORMOND BEACH 
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Mr. John Sharp Williams remarked 
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STATISTICS TO PROTECT THE HOME 
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THE ROAD TO REVOLUTION 
ETERSBURG massacres have been succeeded 
ign of Terror in Russia—a White Terror 
ind, a Red Terror below The feared 
al Trepoff was made Governor-General 
January 
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with dictatorial powers, on | 
and since then the Government has been striking 
every manifestation of liberal feeling, espe- 
j It has 
censorship of the press, and kidnapped editors, lawyers 
men, whose families and friends 


Among 


restored the 


doctors, and scientifi 
have been able merely to guess at their fate 
those arrested was Maxim Gorky, the great novelist, 
whose life was thought to be in such danger that a 
movement was begun in Berlin to secure the united in- 
tercession of the literary world in his behalf. On the 
other hand, the propaganda of revolution by petroleum 
Every Govern- 
Over- 


and dynamite was never so active. 
ment official feels that he is living over a mine 
powering military force restored a semblance of order 
in St. Petersburg, but the strike fever rapidly spread 
to other parts of the empire. About twenty thousand 
men struck at Moscow, but the disturbances there were 
less serious than had been feared. Bloody rioting oc- 
curred at Riga, where twenty-nine men and two women 
were killed, and thirty-seven civilians and eight soldiers 
wounded in one day. Disturbances broke out in the 
principal factory towns throughout Russia, but the 
storm centre was in Poland, where two hundred thou- 
sand workers went out on strike in Warsaw and Lodz. 
The gas works and water works of Warsaw were oper- 
at-d by soldiers, fighting went on daily in the streets, 
and for a time the ordinary life of the city was almost 
suspended. The Government tried to combine concilia- 
tion with repression, and on January 25 Governor- 
General Trepoff of St. Petersburg, and Minister of 
Finance Kokovsoff, issued a proclamation in the name 
of the Czar urging the strikers to return to work, and 
assuring them that their grievances were receiving the 
The Holy Synod addressed the 


imperial attention 
Father 


faithful on the 29th in a circular denouncing 
Gopon and exhorting the people to obey the authori 
ites. Butin the face of the new national spirit many 
partisans of the old régime admitted that the Czar 
not much longer withhold a constitution 
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tained such a persistent 
attack on the Ross Ministry that 
he finally swept it from power 


A BATTLE AT TWENTY BELOW ZERO 


PPARENTLY in a desperate attempt to divert atten- 
A tion from the throes of the autocracy at home, 

the Russian Second Army in Manchuria, under 
General Gripenberg, out of its icy intrench- 
ments onJanuary 25, and dashed against the Japanese 
left on the Sha River. The first objective of the Rus- 
sians was the fortified village of Sandepas, which they 
professed at first to have captured, but it turned out 
later that they had only entered the outskirts and had 
been repulsed in their assault on the main defences 
Field Marshal Oyama delivered a counter-attack on the 
Russian left, but did not push it very far. The Rus- 
sians abandoned their advance after Generals Mis- 
tchenko and Fondratsvitch had been wounded. The net 
result of the whole operation was a serious reverse for 
them, their losses being estimated at 10,000 men and 


broke 


those of the Japanese at 5,000. 


CONSERVATIVE TRIUMPH IN ONTARIO 


HE ONTARIO provincial elections on January 25 
ended in a Liberal rout. The prestige amassed by 
the party under the leadership of Sir Oliver Mowat 

had gradually been dissipated, and notwithstanding the 
appearance of Sir Wilfrid Laurier on the stuinp in its 
behalf the Ross Government was submerged under the 
most tremendous flood of hostile ballots in the history 
of the province. It was evident that the ministry was 
far weaker than the Liberal party, and that the scan- 
dals industriously exploited by its opponents had pro- 
duced their effect upon the voters. The new House will 
contain 70 Conservatives to 28 Liberals—more than a 
two-thirds majority against a party that has held un- 
broken power in Ontario for thirty-two years. Ottawa, 
where Sir Wilfrid Laurier has a voting residence, and 
where he joined Mr. Ross on the platform at the end of 
the campaign, went against the tide, electing two Lib- 
erals to replace Conservatives. Many issues, such as 
the liquor traffic, the relations of the government with 
railroads, and other matters, played a part in the gen- 
eral result, but the subject that seems to have had most 
the constituencies was the exposure 
The landslide 


influence with 
of the frauds in the previous elections 
makes Mr. Whitney the coming man in Ontario politics. 
































BOWDEN’S MACHINE, “FLYING DUTCHMAN,” SHOWING MECHANISM 


make pheno 


speed under favorable circumstances This racing 
me-hundred-mile race minutes thirty-one and four-fifths seconds, an average speed of about 


car, driven 


in Cub 


MR. E. R. THOMAS IN HIS NINETY-HORSEPOWER MERCEDES 


by Mr. Thomas himself, covered the Ormond Course of ten miles in six 


a mile in thirty-nine seconds 
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COLLIER’S SHORT STORY CONTEST 


FIRST PRIZE $5,000 


Awarded to “ Fagan,” by RowLtanpn Tuomas, Peabody, Mass. 


SECOND PRIZE $2,000 


Awarded to “ Many Waters,” by Marcaret Detanp, Boston, Mass. 


THIRD PRIZE $1,000 


Awarded to “In the Promised Land,” by Raymonp M. A tpen, Paloalto, 














N February 1, 1904, Collier's announced that it would give three 
prizes, one of five thousand, one of two thousand, and one of 
one thousand dollars, for the best short 
terms which ensured absolute anonymity in a competition to close 
The conditions of the contest were so liberal and the prizes 
so large that they attracted over twelve thousand stories during the 
As it was physically im- 


June rst. 


four months in which the contest was open. 


story submitted under were reduced to nine. 


FAGAN, by Rowland Thomas. 


possible for the three judges—Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Mr. Walter H. Alden. 





Page, and Mr. William Allen White 
such stories as were obviously unavailable. 


of manuscripts was reduced to fifteen hundred. 


At this point a most difficult step in the contest was reached, and the 
remaining stories were read not only by those formerly employed for the 
purpose, but by an entirely different set of readers. 
caution was adopted to prevent the discarding of a really worthy story, 
and many of the manuscripts were read by eight different persons before 
the lot of stories which was to go to the judges was finally selected. This 
lot was divided into three different parcels and forwarded to the three 
judges in rotation. Each judge selected the stories he preferred in the three 
parcels, and reported his decisions directly to this office—each judge thus 


working entirely independent of his confréres. 


to read all these manuscripts, a 
corps of thoroughly trained magazine readers was employed to eliminate 
Each story was considered by 
several different readers, and, as a result of this sifting, the total number 


placed 


Every possible pre- preference to 


The result of the first 


MANY WATERS, by Margaret Deland 
IN THE PROMISED LAND, by Raymond M 


THE BEST MAN, by Edith Wharton. 
THE DISSEMBLER, by Mabel Herbert Urner 


reading of the manuscripts by Messrs. Lodge, Page, and White reduced the 
stories remaining in the contest to thirty, which, after another reading 
The titles of the nine stories from which the final 
award was to be made are as follows 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF POINCARRE, by Star 
hope Sams 

PARADISE RANCH, by Gouverneur Morris 

RASSELAS IN THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM 
by Georgia Wood Pangborr 

THE GOLDEN EGG, by Ellen Duva 


In their ranking of the foregoing stories Messrs. White and Page each 
“Fagan” and “Many Waters” among the first three, and the tie 
between these two stories for first place was broken by Senator Lodge, who 
while he did not place either story on his prize-winning list, gave the 
“Fagan” over “Many Waters.” 
which was awarded third prize, was third on Mr. Lodge’s list, and had a 
higher average rank than any other remaining story. 
regretted that the decision could not have been unanimous, the Editors feel 
that the judges deserve high praise for the amount of time and the con 
scientious consideration they gave to their difficult task. It gives 
pleasure to announce that the above stories, and some thirty others 
we have purchased, will appear in Collier’s Fiction Numbers during the year. 


“In the Promised Land,” to 
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By WALTER H. PAGE 


CONSENTED to be one of the judges in this short- 

story contest to oblige my friends, the editors of 

Collier's. When they sent the first package of 

manuscripts to me, I repented of my promise; for 
it seemed a big task. Besides, how shall one decide 
which is the best story? But as soon as I began to 
read them, I found it engaging work, and during the 
day, I would often become impatient for the evening, 
when I could put down my own duties and read the 
stories. 

They interested me because good stories interest 
anybody, but for another reason also. It is a helpful 
exercise to determine what constitutes a good story, 
and it was interesting to see what sorts of material 
these writers selected, and how skilfully they used it. 
I have not had a pleasanter experience for years. 

A good story is—a good story; for there is not room 
enough in a weekly journal, nor time enough in a well- 
filled calendar, to undertake definitions. But this 
much is true—a story must be a succession of events 
or experiences, and a single picture or a mere descrip- 
tion is not a story. It may be material for a story; 
but good material must be put together well to make a 
story. ‘There were ‘‘strong’’ manuscripts that failed, 
for this reason, to commend themselves tome. They 
were like pieces of good building stone, but they were 
not put together. So many writers seemed to mistake 
good material for good stories, that I wonder if this be 
not a common mistake in our time. Surely it is a fun- 
damental mistake to forget that story-telling is an art, 
a difficult art, too. A man who has a stirring fact or a 
thrilling experience has not a story until he has used it 
in some proper way—has constructed it, has built it. 

It indicates, no doubt, one mood of our time and 
country, that so few of these stories were about life in 
towns or in cities, or even about indoor life. If our 
frontier has disappeared in fact, it remains in fiction. 
The scenes of a very large proportion of them were in 
the West; few were about life in the Eastern States, 
and surprisingly few were New England stories. The 
West (the trans-Mississippi region) and the Southern 
States were the scenes of most of them. : 

I do not yet know (and I did not receive the slightest 
hint from the style or the matter or any other circum- 
stance) who wrote any of the nine stories that any two 
of the judges mentioned in their reports. ‘‘Fagan,’ 


which seems to me the best, deals with fundamental 
human passions. It is well and simply constructed, for 
it is a straight narrative of a man’s life; but it is so 
told as to move naturally to a climax—an inevitable 
climax. It shows, too, the self-restraint of good story- 
telling; only the main facts are set down. Conven- 
tional ‘‘literary’’ adornment—it has none. It has direct- 
ness and simplicity and strength—nothing else. There 
is no fine writing. I imagine that the rhetoricians who 








WALTER H. PAGE 
Editor of “The World's Work” 











think that verbal felicities are the first quality of good 
style will think it a plain product. The man who 
wrote it (it must be a man, for it has a very masculine 
quality) does need to learn the use of punctuation 
marks and such things, for his small habits are as 
vicious as Sir Walter Scott's, whose dashes«covered mil- 
lions of sins. But any man who can build a story as 
good as this can afford to keep a literary critic in his 
employment, to do his punctuation and spelling—if he 
will limit the activities of the critic to these humble 


services. May he never listen toany man who preaches 
fine writing to him! I call ‘‘Fagan’’ a good story. If 
you or anybody else think 1am mistaken, then so fat 
as you are concerned, I am mistaken. But so far as I 
am concerned, I am still right in my judgment. My 
compliments to the author of it! 

I heartily wish that the other judges had agreed with 
me that ‘‘Rasselas in the Vegetable Kingdom’’ is the 
next best story. The woman who wrote it (for it has 
a manner so charmingly feminine that I am sure a 
woman wrote it) took a love story for her matter 
used it so gracefully that happy turns of fancy decorate 
the proper development of it at every stage of th 
tale. 

But my own preference having been thwarted by 
associates (I can’t for the life of me see why they d 
not succumb to the grace and beauty of this story!) 
am happy to agree with them that ‘‘Many Waters 
a very good story indeed—a dramatic use of deeply 
emotional material, well constructed and well told 

“In the Promised Land’’ comes so near to the thi 
place in the list of every one of the judges as to sh« 
that, with enough practice, Mr. Lodge, Mr. White, a 
I could find a working basis of agreement. I congratt 
late myself that about this story, at least, we are 
hopelessly apart 

Any judgment of a story is to a great degree a pe 
sonal preference. There is, practically at least, no 
such thing as scientific criticism. Three men of very 
different experiences and points of view and tempera 
ments were asked to act as judges in this contest fo1 
the very reason (as I understand it) that they would 
not be likely to reach their conclusions by the same 
route. For my part, I feel pleased, and I am s 
that we came so near to agreeing. 





urprised 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


ITY editors of great newspapers ofte1 
hire young men from the country w! I 
—men with what are called fresh count: 
and fresh country legs. For when one di 
a scene or an object one’s strongest, though 1 
not one’s most accurate, impressions of it are m 
Therefore one’s first peep behind the scer of 
ature may be interesting, and the impress 
ceived may be strong, but not necessarily true; for, of 
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t t i ill, and though many 
stars, they are cast in minor parts. 
tain-raiser, and 
his best, if his best 
empered by real art. The min- 
the modeler of statuettes, the ballad 
short-story writer may, and frequently 
ng which gives delight—"'It is beau- 
But this is debatable ground, and 

just as well to keep off it. 
» who looks for the first time over a load 
ts and sees how many people there are in 
m to believe that they can write a 
1 n observes how few there are who 
rt story well, one is forced to the conclu- 
sion that, in so much as art consists in surmounting 
iuce beauty, short-story writing is jn 
t. There were twelve thousand stories 
. e Collier’s contest. The writer hereof 
has worked in newspaper offices for nearly twenty 
years, and probably represents what may be called the 
gence of the average professional man 
y. Itseems therefore fair to say that to 
man who would give the matter of story 
it would appear that at least a 
id of those twelve thousand stories would be in 
of possible winners. To say that by a casual 
ven thousand five hundred out of a possible 
ast out as utterly un- 
ired remaining 
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seems preposterous. Yet it is true and more than true. 
The Wheat and the Chaff 

Until one has actually read a number of manuscripts, he 

r not realize how quickly his judgment rejects the im- 


ssible competitor. We have all been guilty of abus- 













g readers for publishing houses for overlooking dia- 
ynds i bin. It is possible that readers may 
care ionest, though, of course, the proba- 
bility is strongly against their being either. But un- 
less they are either careless, dishonest, or grossly 
pid, the task of finding what is passably good, 
reject nques ibly bad, is not hard 

For thos that are are comparatively very 







horrid. It is not a 
1e stories in the Col- 
ch of the first ninety-five in every 
* cast aside with five minutes’ reading. 
the first four pages carefully. If a 
g to say he will begin to say it in 
words he writes. But if his lan- 
his subject inartistic, or his treatment 
there is just one further chance for him 
plot. Then if he lacked dramatic force 
he is hopeless. The naked plot of a 
story may be uncovered in two 
more nosing around the cli- 


tnat are 


entle gradation 









minutes 


ROWLAND THOMAS, son of the Rev. 
Lewis J]. Thomas, a Congre- 
gational minister, was born at 
Castine, Me., in 1879, and 
prepared for college at Au- 
burn, in the same State. He 
graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity, summa cum laude, in 
1901, and immediately went 
to the Philippines. ‘There he 
pent two vears, during which 


time he traveled extensively 





in the archipelago, carefully 


tudying the condition of the 





natives, as well as that of our own troops. Having gath- 
ered the material desired, he returned to his home at Pea- 
ody, Mass., where he now lives, and is engaged in 
vri.ag for various newspapers and magazines. How 


understands the various phases of life 
in the Philippines shown in his ‘*Fagan,’’ as wéll as in 
another story , **The Valley of Sunshine and Shadow,’’ 
which he also contributed to the contest, and which will 
in Cotier’s some time during the coming year. 


vell Mr. Thomas 


appear 


“Pagan” will be published in the April Fiction Number. 
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maxes will tell a reader whether the plot has been put 
together with any artistic judgment, and if the story, 
lacking style and the niceties of exterior workmanshi)), 
is weak at the core, it may be cast aside. It will aston- 
ish the reader, as it astonished the deponent, to find 
that only one story in a hundred of those entered for 
the Collier’s prize contained the rudiments necessary 
to make a good story—even a passably good story. Of 
this group of stories,which were found by eliminating 
those that failed in the fundamentals of good work- 
manship, probably seventy-five were written by pro- 
fessional writers. The hand of the craftsman is un- 
mistakable. The work of the amateur may hide itself 
for ten pages, and then stick up like a sore thumb in a 
trite handling of an excellent situation; but the profes- 
sional writer, the skilled workman, shows his presence 
in the first sentence, proves himself in the first para- 
graph, and establishes himself in the reader’s confidence 
during the first five hundred words. 

‘Many Waters’’ seemed to me to be the best story in 
the contest, because it handled a big universal theme 
in a strong way, with the dramatic power well in hand, 
and with the artistic quality always in the foreground. 
It was entirely because it seemed to me to be artistic- 
ally perfect that I chose ‘‘A Dissembler'’ for second 
place. The theme was not large, but it was well han- 
dled and true. Also, I liked the realism. ‘‘Fagan"’ I 
placed third, because it was not so vital a story as 
either of the other two. It was a biography, and the 
best short story to my mind is one that handles an in- 
cident—a cross-section of life—rather than a story that 
sketches the whole of a life. But ‘‘Fagan"’ is well 
done. It isa creditable story to win the prize. If the 
judges could have met and talked over the stories, un- 
doubtedly ‘‘Fagan'’ and ‘‘Many Waters’’ would have 
been first and second in the contest, but probably the 
third place would have been given to some story not 
mentioned in the first nine that were chosen by the 
judges by the process of elimination. The third story 
might have been a tale like ‘‘Sailormen,’’ a capital, good, 
humorous story, or an episode like ‘‘Keepers of the 
Gate,”’ or a problem story like ‘“‘A New Light,”’ or a 
police court story like ‘‘The Chief, the Child, and 
Mickey Finn.’’ Any of these stories would make a 
good third in the contest. Each of them is well writ- 
ten, and is an example of the best kind of a short story— 
much better than the average short story found in the 
magazines and periodicals to-day. 





The Kind of Stories That Were Written 


Among the twelve thousand stories submitted for 
competition in this contest, one sees that the time 
of every story but one is set since the election of 
President McKinley, and one or two of the best stories 
come down to the latter half of the present Adminis- 
tration. Civil War stories are missing, the mortgage 
on the farm, and the wayward daughter are missing, 
Indian fighting stories are missing, and dialect stories 
are missing. There is but one doublet and hose in the 
hundred stories, and not a pair of top-boots and miner’s 
whiskers in the lot. On the other hand, there are two 
automobiles, a modern battleship, a big prairie-type 
engine, a pianola, a police scandal, a freak woman re- 
porter, a modern hospital, innumerable trained nurses, 
five-o'clock commuters’ trains whizzing by every ten 
thousanc words, and telephone buzzers zipping on 
every page. More than this, the whole contest is full of 
east wind. Forty per cent of the stories are located in 
and around New York City, and twenty per cent that 
are located elsewhere concern New Yorkers in exile. 
And this also is curious: When the New Yorker in 
these stories has to leave New York he goes straight 
to the desert west of the Rocky Mountains. ‘The Ari- 
zona desert catches six New Yorkers in the hundred 
stories, the Nevada and California desert catches ten 
New Yorkers, the Idaho desert two, and if Collier's 
holds a few more contests, the desert will blossom as 
the rose, and the Yucca stalks winking with electric 
signs will coax wayfarers into the haunts of the gila 
monster and the horned toad. After New York and 
the desert, the home of true romance, judging from 
these stories, would seem to be New England. There 
only do the expense accounts of the heroes and hero- 
ines shrink into the background. They live with no 
visible means of support, except in a few instances the 
old farm. Following New England, California is the 


MARGARET DELAND, née 
Campbell, was born at 
Alieghany, Penn., in 1857, 
and received her education 
at private schools. In 1880 
Mrs. Deland married and 
settled in Boston, where she 
now resides. She showed 
no disposition to write in her 
early youth, but suddenly 
became famous on the pub- 
lication of her novel, «*John 
Ward, Preacher,’’ and since 
that time has held an envia- 
ble place in the first rank of American authors. Although 
Mrs. Deland has written a number of poems and a vol- 
ume of travels, she is best known to-day as the author 
of a charming series of stories called ««Old Chester Tales.’’ 
As a central figure for these stories Mrs. Deland created 
the now well-known character in fiction, Dr. Lavender, 
and it is largely through him and his good deeds that 
she has reached her present high position in American 
literature. 

“Many Waters” will be published in the May Fiction Number. 
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next most popular habitat of the story people. Just 
one story is located in Chicago, and one in some town 
like Pittsburg. Three stories are located in the Middle 
West, one in central Illinois, a second in Indiana, and 
a third at some Mississippi River town, say Davenport, 
Iowa. Davenport gets one of the three labor stories, 
Chicago another, the third being located in the clouds 
some place. Two of the labor stories are socialistic, 
and the Davenport story, being of the West West- 
ern, is strongly anti-socialistic or individualistic. Alaska 
comes in for one scene of a telepathic story with the cen- 
tral office down in Italy, and Japan gets all the stage 
setting of one story and one act In another story. The 
only war story in the lot is located in the Island of Luzon, 
and the hero is a black man. The black man and the 
race question are the themes of four stories. In one 
the fellow marries an octoroon, in another the girl 
escapes marrying a mulatto, in the third there is a 
public burning of the quadroon son of the local dis- 
trict judge for the usual offence. Two of the authors 
of the three stories concerned with miscegenation are 
opposed to it, and one author seems to be in doubt. 
It is interesting to observe that this topic, which has 
scarcely any place in the discussion of intelligent peo- 
ple north of the black belt, should dominate three per 
cent of these stories, or as much attention as the labor 
question. There is but one political story and one tem- 
perance story in the hundred—which, considering that 
the stories were sent in during a political campaign, and 
at a time when railroads and insurance companies are 
bringing the question of temperance forward, is 
rather odd 

None of the better writers in the contest put in too 
much local color, yet all of them used it—even those 
who preached and were improbable—and used it with 
discrimination. And the hopeful thing for real liter- 
ature in this country is this: That only four writers 
wrote what might be called foreign stories. 











By SENATOR LODGE 


REGRET that I am obliged to dissent from the de- 

cision of my associates in regard to the stories en- 

titled to prizes. I agree with them as to the story 

entitled ‘‘In the Promised Land.’’ I think that 
that story was entitled to the third prize, but I dis- 
agree entirely as to the other two stories. In my opin- 
ion the story entitled ‘‘The Best Man’’ was by far the 
best story offered, and I would have given it first place. 
I consider ‘‘The Golden Age of Poincarré’’ the next 
best story and entitled to the second prize, and I regard 
these two stories as so distinctly the best stories offered 
that there was no question in my mind that they ought 
to be ranked as first and second. Therefore, as I have 
already said, Iam obliged reluctantly to dissent from 
the award which, except in so far as ‘‘In the Promised 
Land’ is concerned, does not at all represent my opinion. 


RAYMOND M. ALDEN, <on 
of the Rev. G. R. Alden, a 
Presbyterian minister, and 
Isabella M. Alden, author 
of the «*Pansy Books,’’ was 
born in 1873 at New Hart- 
ford, N. Y. He was edu- 
cated at Rollins College, 
a preparatory school in 
Florida, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Harvard 
University, from which he 
graduated in 1896. After 
his graduation Mr. Alden 
occupied the post of instructor in English at Columbia 
University, Harvard, University of Pennsylvania, and 
later, Assistant Professor of English Literature at Leland 
Stanford University, California. While still an under- 
graduate, Mr. Alden contributed some verse and fiction 
to various periodicals. Since leaving college, however, 
he has devoted most of his time to works of a more 
serious nature, and is the authorand editor of various 
educational works. 

“In the Promised Land” will appear in the June Fiction Number. 
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THE SITUATION AND PROSPEC 
IN RUSSIA 


By ANDREW D. WHITE 





HE immediate train of causes which has led to the 
present condition of things can be easily followed. 
In 1855 Alexander II came tothe throne. The 
failure of Russian absolutism in the Crimean 
War had deeply impressed him. He, like his father, 
was of the big Romanoff breed, but with less strength 
and more kindliness. Ever generous, save when de- 
pressed by failure, he became the ‘*Czar Emancipator,”’ 
who freed twenty millions of serfs and did his best to 
make every serf eventually a landed proprietor. He 
decreed trial by jury, endeavored to establish various 
safeguards for individual liberty, and sought to insti- 
tute every reform which he thought his country could 
bear. But, constantly thwarted and hampered by ex- 
treme reactionaries on one side and extreme revolu- 
tionists on the other, he yielded to discouragement, 
and finally, broken hearted and prematurely old, he 
was assassinated’by young political fanatics exasperated 
at not gathering fruit on the day the tree was planted 
Then came, in 1881, Alexander III, another man of 
the big Romanoff build, but abhorring every constitu- 
tional idea. The assassination of his father had thrown 
him into the hands of the reactionaries, who led him 
to consider every concession of liberty as an incentive 
to treason and assassination. Casting aside the mod- 
erate and progressive advisers of his father, and, above 
all, Loris Melikoff, he took as his mentor Pobedonost- 
zeff, a Moscow professor, a scholar, a man of genius, a 
patriot, but conservative to the point of fanaticism, 
reactionary in his theories beyond any other of mod- 
ern times, and with mental and moral strength to 
carry out his theories. To him, autocracy was the 
providentially ordained government of Russia. He 
gloried in the doctrine that Russia alone had preserved 
what he called the “divine principle of authority’’—-the 
idea of a monarch receiving his power directly from 
the Almighty and responsible to God alone. e be- 
lieved that all other existing nations, with their theories 
of constitutional government, had renounced this 
“divine principle of authority,’’ and were virtually 
given over to Satan. To him the autocracy was the 
divinely appointed means of making Russia the greatest 
empire in the world, and the church was, as the present 
writer has more than once heard him phrase it, ‘‘the 
cementing power of the empire.’’ Therefore it is that, 
although by no means cruel at heart, he has never hesi- 
tated to persecute, impoverish, imprison, and even to 
shoot down Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Armenians, 
Musselmans, idolaters, who in any way endanger the 
supremacy or even the progress of the church. His 
sincerity was evident; his conscientiousness made him 
the power behind the throne—the main agent in bring- 
ing to a head all the evils which have been fermenting 
since the accession of Nicholas I, and of which we now 
see the outcome. The Emperor Alexander III had 
been a pupil of this Moscow professor; and thus had 
become a determined, straightforward, honest bigot. 
On the moral side, Pobedonostzeff had trained him to 
be not only an honest man, but clean and strict in his 
ideas of morality beyond any other monarch Russia 
had ever seen. But he made the young emperor in 
mind after his own image—a fanatical devotee of au- 
tocracy as a blessing bestowed upon Russia by the 
Grace of God. 


Czar Alexander and Official Corruption 


Thus trained, Alexander looked upon the world out- 
side Russia with distrust and dislike. As to political 
ideas, he shunned more and more all tendencies to con- 
stitutional monarchy. As to religious ideas, he yielded 
fully to the famous doctrine that the Russo-Greek 
Church is ‘tthe cementing power of the empire,’’ and 
he favored the sternest measures for extending it—no 
matter at what cost to other religious bodies, One 
thing more must be said of him. Honest, narrow- 
minded, dete:mined, he was the first Russian emperor 
since Peter the Great who was able to cope in any 
considerable degree with official corruption. In this 
respect he reformed the administration at St. Peters- 
burg, surrounded himself with honest men, thwarted 
innumerable swindles, and cleaned out a mass of time- 
honored frauds. 

Alexander III, having conscientiously done Russia 
vast political harm by stopping or blocking the reforms 
introduced by his father, died in 1894, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Nicholas II. The new Czar was a 
young man, kindly, courteous, speaking English like 
an Englishman and French like a Frenchman, but with 
no other qualifications to rule his empire. To begin 
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with, he differs physically from any of his predecessors 
since Peter the Great, save possibly the wretched Em- 
peror Paul. He is slight in build, short in stature, un- 
dignified in manner. Probably no man ever came to a 
throne with a greater dislike for all that reigning im- 
plies. Those who have had the best opportunities to 
observe him agree that he has no ambition, no real 
knowledge of his empire, no acquaintance with men, 
no ideas of any value regarding the world at large; 
that he dislikes all official business and is indifferent to 
all human beings save his family and a few friends of 
no moral or intellectual force. 

Being thus constituted, he at once fell under the 
sway of the old reactionary influences and especially of 
Pobedonostzeff, of his mother, the Dowager Empress, 
and of sundry grand dukes immediately about him. 
All the evils in progress during the reign of his father 
now came toa head. The ‘‘Russification”’ of the Baltic 
provinces, the oppression of yaa? se the massacres of 
the Chinese upon the Amour and elsewhere, the tram- 
pling down of Finland, the plunder of the Armenian 
Church and the giving up of the Armenians to murder 
and pillage under Turkish misrule—all went on more 
gayly than ever. 


Violation of the Pledge to Finland 


As to Finland, the four emperors who had preceded 
him since that grand duchy was brought into the ém- 
pire had been restrained by the oaths taken on their 
accession, but this young man, under the influence of 
counselors fanatical and brutal, violated the imperial 
pledge and his own oath, and thus turned the most 
loyal and civilized part of his empire into a hotbed of 
hatred and treason. Very significant is it to observe 
that in Finland, which up to his reign had never shown 
the slightest tendency to anarchism, nihilism, or social- 
ism, the red flag has in these later days been freely 
displayed. 

The present reign has completed the reduction of 
autocracy to absurdity. For the theory on which 
autocracy is based is that the monarch, established by 
divine grace and endowed with divine wisdom, is to do 
all the thinking for the most enormous empire in the 


world—for one hundred and forty millions of people of | 


unnumbered races, tongues, religions, institutions, and 
customs. This is the theory which has now collapsed 
in the face of the whole world. For the last ten years, 
this work, which would have tasked the genius of 
Czsar or Napoleon, has been carried on by a young 
man of less ability and force than would be required 
of a clerk in a haberdashery. 

One result of the present Emperor's unfitness to rule, 
and of his consciousness of that unfitness has been that 
he has sought to throw off upon others the duties which 
a strong autocrat like Peter the Great or Catherine, or 
even his own father, would have sought to retain. 
When, by listlessly yielding to reactionary counsels, he 
had utterly alienated Finland, he shrank from dealing 
with the problem himself, but gave that whole people 
into the handsof Plehve, his Minister of the Interior, and 
sent among them, with enormous powers, General Bobri- 
koff, a brutal Russian satrap. The result was that both 
these agents were murdered, and the problem loomed 
up more threatening than ever. Again, when the Far 
Kastern question began to assume dangerous shape, 
the Czar virtually abdicated in that part of his empire, 
turned everything over to General Mexiet, and made 
him virtually emperor in Eastern Asia. Alexieff soon 
discovered that, while the young Emperor made mild 
professions of a desire for peace, the real powers at St. 
Petersburg—the leading grand dukes, women, and gen- 
erals who frequented the Winter Palace—were for war. 
Alexieff therefore plunged the country into war. The 
result thus far, the world knows by heart. 

No less fatal has been the influence of autocracy upon 
Russian finance. After stumbling along for genera- 
tions with every sort of financial makeshift, and espe- 
cially with fiat money, Russia at last secured, under the 
father of the present Czar, a finance minister of some 
value—De Witte. This minister did indeed keep on 
borrowing money abroad, but he at least brought in a 
sound metallic currency and accumulated a large me- 
tallic reserve. He was strict in his ideas; he recom- 
mended economy. This naturally made him enemies 
among the pleasure-loving grand dukes and courtiers: 
it was the old story of Turgot preaching economy to 
Louis XVI, and to his queen, brothers, and courtiers, 
and the results thus far are strikingly similar. Louis 
XVI, yielding to court influences, turned out Turgot 
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and so brought on the French Revolution of 1789 
Nicholas II, yielding to similar influences, turned out 
De Witte, the result being that the gold reserve which 
De Witte had accumulated has been thrown into the 
abyss of war, and that great new loans are making and 
still more are in sight. ‘The Russian peasantry are al- 
ready taxed beyond endurance, and now are thrown 
upon their shoulders a vast volume of new taxes—not 
to be expended within the empire, but to pay new 
creditors in France, Germany, England, and possibly 
the United States. Bankruptcy seems looming up at 
the end of the perspective. Jean de Bloch, the Rus- 
sian whose writings led Nicholas II to call The Hague 
Peace Conference, demonstrated that a great war in 
Europe would bankrupt every nation concerned in it, 
and it looks much as if his prophecy is now coming true. 

So, too, in regard to natural resources. They seem 
almost infinitely vast, but the autocracy at St. Peters- 
burg has constantly stood as a barrier to their effective 
development. For, whereas all other great modern 
peoples have, by education and some degree of liberty, 
developed many men of individual initiative, Russia 
has steadily refused national education, discouraged 
individual initiative, and sought to keep her whole de- 
velopment centred in the government bureaus at St. 
Petersburg. 

The efforts and wealth of the nation have been di- 
rected to the building up of a military force. The 
Russian armies, stanch and brave though they have 
been, have of late years been obliged to yield to the 
armies of other civilized powers. 

We hear it said that, because Russia has three times 
the population of Japan, she must eventually come out 
of the present struggle victorious. This is, to say the 
least, far from certain. Possibly if the war were to 
continue for ten or fifteen years, Russia might wear 
out Japan; but in less than that time such a wearing- 
out process can hardly be accomplished. Japan has 
now obtained such an enormous start in the race that 
nothing short of a war of ten or fifteen years would 
enable the greater power to overtake the smaller. The 
contest at this moment looks very much like the French 
Revolutionary Government in 1792 beating off the ailied 
forces of Europe, or, to go further back, liké Frederick 
the Great beating off the coalition of France, Austria, 
and Russia. The Japanese are now in their heroic 
eriod—the time when a nation of warriors believes in 
its cause and rejoices in an opportunity to sacrifice life 
for it. The great body of Russian soldiers can not be- 
lieve in their cause or feel devoted to it. There are in- 
deed, no doubt, large bodies of Cossacks and ignorant 
peasants in the army—‘‘dumb, driven cattle’’—who be 
lieve that they are fighting for the Almighty against 
idolaters and miscreants; but the Finns, Poles, Balti 
province Germans, and Jews are forced to fight for a 
cause in which none of them really believe and which 
most of them hate 


The Situation in Europe 


The great mass of the army is evidently discouraged 
by defeat, without faith in its leaders, and without de- 
votion to its cause. So much for the general situation 
in Asia; now as to the situation in Europe 

The uprisings in the cities of European Russia pre- 
sent ominous features never seen in that empire until 
now. In our own press these are often spoken of as 
leading to a revolution. Here is a misunderstanding. 
No revolution in the sense in which that word has been 
used in our country, in Great Britain, or in France 
seems at present possible. 

For, first of all, there is no great, intelligent, middle 
class with which to make a revolution. Broadly speak- 
ing, Russians are divided into three classes. First of 
these, is what is called ‘‘the directing class’’—the small 
fraction of the nation whose interests are attached to 
those of the emperor and court. This includes t 
civil, ecclesiastical, and military authorities, with t 
landed proprietors, the capitalists, the great manuf 
turers, and all those naturally attached to these. A 
second or middle class exists here and there throug! 
the nation, scattered, confused, with no programm: 
small body of exceedingly intelligent men, but all we 
ing at cross purposes and with neither the cohesion 1 
the power required to enforce their ideas upon 
empire. 

Below these, as the third class, comes the great 
coherent mass of peasantry, working men, lower 
cantile classes, dependants, and inferior races of every 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Abtmoues the Japanese and Russian 

armies, facing each other near Muk- 
den, are at present in a state of armed neu- 
trality, owing to the severe weather in that 
part of Manchuria, their winter quarters are 
protected by trenches, into which at any 
time soldiers could be rushed to protect their 
camp from assault. Having secured official 
permission to visit one of the advanced 
trenches, Mr. Hare persuaded the officer in 
charge to allow some soldiers to stand as 
they would if attacked. Just as the photog- 
rapher got his camera ready to make the 
picture, the Russians noticed the activity in 
the Japanese trench and some hot sniping 
ensued. Had the men in this picture dis- 
charged their rifles, Collier’s photographer 
would have had the unique experience of 
personally precipitating a battle. The fur- 
lined overcoats which the soldiers are wear- 
ing suggest something of the temperature 
of the Manchurian winter and the means 
taken by the Japanese to withstand it 
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The Luxury of Bathing at the Front 











An Outpost Trench on the Hun River 











A Typical Dugout in the Japanese 


Camp of Field Marshal Oyama’s Manchurian Army 
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They went in silence | 


ORAWN BY FREO Peanaw 


of Wellenshausen—chancellor to his Majesty, 

King Jerome I of Westphalia—had charming ca- 

pacities for mischief, but they were sadly unde- 
veloped. Shut up for the three years of her married 
life by her grossly jealous husband in an inaccessible 
Burg in the wilds of Thuringia, small chance had she 
had indeed. The single opportunity which had pre- 
sented itself, that of separating her husband’s niece, 
Sidonia, from her hour-old bridegroom, she had con- 
scientiously availed herself of. The young man had 
had the audacity to admire Betty herself first, or so 
Betty had chosen to think; he was therefore distinctl 
not to be trusted, and must, moreover, be punished. 
Morals demanded it. But the business had been a mere 
trifle, accomplished with disappointing ease. Betty in 
her consciousness of power yearned for wider scope; 
and now at last she had attained it. 

The Burgrave’s very jealousy had delivered him into 
his wife’s hands. From tyrant he was become slave. 
Betty was mistress, not only of herself, but of the situ- 
ation. J 
And therefore it was that she was actually in Cassel 

—Cassel, the gay, irresponsible capital of the gay, irre- 
sponsible Jerome—Cassel, the Mecca of her dreams! 

«And not only was she in Cassel, but she had got rid of 
her Bluebeard. For what pleasure could a poor little 
woman expect, I ask you, with the shadow of a huge 
jealous husband: perpetually between her and the sun- 
shine of the most innocent flirtation? Away with Blue- 
beard to his chancellor apartments at the Palace! Lady 
Bluebeard preferred the hotel, if you please, and her 
liberty. 

How the monster roared! Yet she had him at her 
mercy, and for fear of greater scandal he was fain to 
submit. As for Sidonia, the new Countess Waldorf 
Kilmansegg (who should not long bear that title if the 
Burgravine could help it), Betty consented to keep her 
by her side. The girl made an excellent chaperon. 
And the sight of the minx’s proud, silent sorrow was 
not altogether disagreeable to her aunt by marriage. 

So Betty was in Cassel and Betty was free. A but- 
terfly in a garden, the long summer’s day before her, 
and all the flowers of spring to choose from! And 
what a charming man was King Jerome! Not a hint 
of the sort of savage they said those Corsicans all were, 
much less of the plebeian about him. A real little king 
after Betty’s own heart. She had always had a convic- 
tion that they would understand each other. Burgra- 
vine Betty had occasion, very soon, to write to this affa- 
ble sovereign a most delicate little note on pink paper. 

It was posted by Mademoiselle Elisa, who might well 
stare at the superscription, and promise herself that if 
her lady had such correspondence, the Burgrave's 
Jaeger would certainly no longer suffice the maid. 

There was also, be it said, a trifle of a note to the 
Burgrave posted at the same occasion. It had cost 
Countess Betty but a single dash of her pen. 


Be. the little Austrian wife of the Burgrave 





‘Ta spirits of Spring and Autumn are akin, although 
the one wanders to the fulness of life and the other 
to the cold sleep—Death. Across the dividing months 
they seem to meet each other in grace and pathos, in 
caprice and gentleness. They serve you smiles and 
tears, skies a tenderness unknown to summer, huge 
gales of wind, soft as milk, mighty as love—winds that 
come chanting with the voices of the Ocean, the Moun- 
tain, and the Forest; great songs of glory, that seize 
you by the way in resistless arms and tell you won- 
drous things, and set your blood leaping as they pass; 
set, if Autumn it be, the yellow leaves awhirl in a death 
dance; or if Spring, every baby bud rocking on its 
sappy spray. . 
wo travelers, one riding, the other afoot, went side 
by side along the high imperial road from Géttingen 
toward Cassel. There was a mighty spring wind which 
blew into their faces. To the rider, who was young, it 
spoke mightily of the spring in his blood—spoke spring 
things of love and budding secrets. The breath of it 
in his nostrils was full of a scent of growth and yearn- 
ing that maddened him: for he had fever in his veins, 
and he was balked in love. 
But to the other traveler, whose hair was already 
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gray, who tramped along at the swing 
of him who has learned to ignore fa- 
tigue, an autumn lament was hidden in 
the April joy. It told him how all that 
is born must die, and how the beautiful 
die first. In the whisper of each infant 
leaf he heard the coming sigh of in- 
evitable fall; in the fragrance of the 
striving earth he could smell the bitter 
graves of yesteryear. The horseman was clothed in 
fine and fashionable garments, as became a high-born 
traveler; he who trudged was but a vagrant player, 
who made music for his daily bread, and rarely knew 
in the morning where he would lay his head at night. 
The hazard of the road had thrown these two strangely 
together, and Hans, the vagrant, had fiddled joy and 
sorrow, loveand hate, into the life of Steven Lee, Count 
Waldorf Kilmansegg, almost, it seemed, at his fantas- 
tic pleasure. But Steven loved his mad companion. 
Though peaceful travelers both, they had recently 
been caught in the whirl of a Cossack raid—for in the 
death throes of Napoleon’s empire even Westphalia 
was shaken—and at the risk of his own life the Aus- 
trian patrician had saved the vagabond from a wanton 
spear; and, with all the reasonless generosity of youth, 
he loved him now all the more, for the burning of his 
own wound. 

They went in silence. Steven’s heart was heavy: 
he had been robbed of his bride wellnigh on the altar 
steps, and was now seeking her, in an impatience which 
repeated disappointment had fed to frenzy. And Fid- 
dle-Hans wags his guide; he had long ceased even to 
wonder at his own blind confidence in this being of 
mysterious influence. 

At acertain spot the forest began to press upon the 
imperial road. The overarching boughs flung prema- 
ture night upon them; and, as the whispered protection 
of the woodland enfolded them, they drew closer to- 
gether and their tongues were loosened. It seemed as 
if nature had drawn them into a green chamber of con- 
fidence which made for speech, even as the desert plain 
for silence. The rider struck his saddle-bow with a 
passionate hand, at which the plodding gray faintly 
started. 

“To think of her at Cassel, under the devil flicker of 
that imperial puppet’s glance! Sidonia, my wife, at 
the court of Jerome... !"’ 

The countenance of Fiddle-Hans, safely shadowed, 
was wrinkled by a grin of satisfaction. 

‘‘A water lily may defy the ooze,’’ he observed sen- 
tentiously. 

But the simile was hateful to the youth. . . . A wa- 
ter lily, a flower that flourishes, in atrocious beauty, 
upon the very slime! Then he cursed his wound for 
its slow healing and his blood for its ill-timed fever, 
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and the length of the road, and the perversity of 
women. 

“‘And the wrong-headedness of young men!’’ added 
the musician dryly. But thereafter, in tones of conso- 
lation, as dudgeon still reigned on the saddle above 
him, he pointed to a light far off through the dark 
flicker of leaf and shadowy march of trees: 

“See, yonder shall we sup' and sleep; and thence, 
rested, start in the brisk dawn. And to-morrow—”’ 

“‘To-morrow!’’ interrupted the bridegroom 
tiently. ‘No, I shall be in Cassel to-night.”’ 

“You forget the times we live in, comrade,’’ came 
the Fiddler’s answer. ‘‘Our beloved monarch has made 
a fortress of his capital—breastworks and glacis where 
of old were orchards and cottage gardens—posterns and 
corps de garde at all road entrances. And everything 
closed at the setting of the watch, an hour after sun- 
down! No, friend, we enter Cassel to-morrow.”’ 

With the ardor that brooks no delay Steven the 
lover had, in his mind’s eye, seen his pilgrimage ended 
before the fall of the day, seen himself dashed or 
crowned. . . . Crowned! Upon the latter vision, how 
the surge would rise in his heart, till he wellnigh 
swooned from it! 

Fiddle-Hans, with his diabolic insight, chose this 
moment to draw from. his fiddle sudden strains of 
melting sweetness. 

‘*Have done!’’ panted the bridegroom; ‘‘I can not 
bear it.’’ And the player fell silent, musing upon the 
ways of men and women and of love. Let a bride but 
vanish from her lover’s embrace, what surer road shall 
she find to his ardor? 


impa- 


NIGHT had fallen, and a full moon was floating up the 
sky when the comrades emerged from the woodiand 
and halted before the doorstep of the inn. 

“The Three Ways’”’ held, it seemed, merry company 
on that April night, judging by the medley of shout 
and song that rang out from its upper windows. 

The Fiddler, mounting up the few steps that led to 
the door, gave a couple of knocks with a peculiar em- 
phasis. To this there was no response. He waited a 
while, hearkening and silently laughing; ther, suddenly 
he betook himself to his violin, at its highest pitch. 
Too much engrossed with their own music, the first- 
floor revelers paid no heed to knocks or notes; but, be- 
low, there were immediate stirrings; the bolts screeched 
under a hasty hand. 

‘‘Ach, you! Geigel-Onkel!’’ cried the hostess, as she 
stood revealed on the threshold. ‘You will have your 
joke! We thought it was the police commissary's 
rap. ... Ah, heavens, what times these are! One's 
heart is in one’s throat all day, all night.’’ 

She clasped her hands upon her flat bosom, but sud- 
denly catching sight of the 
rider, forgot to pant that she 
might the better stare. 

‘*"Tis but a new brother of 
mine,’’ said the Fiddler care- 
lessly. ‘‘Send the keri for his 
horse. So you have some of 
the boys here? Well, I bring 
news for them! Come, com- 
rade, you must be weary.”’ 

In the kitchen, amid other- 
wise pleasing surroundings, 
their sense of smell was of- 
fended by an extraordinary 
reek of stale wine, presently 
traceable, it seemed, to a pos- 
tilion in dilapidated uniform, 
who was ensconced within the 
glow of the hearth. 

The man’s high collar and 
braided jacket were open for 
the freer intercourse a throat 
and can; he winked impudent- 
ly at Fiddle-Hans, and had a 
truculent roll of the eyes for 
Steven. 

“Interception of the King’s 
Mail — /ése-majesté —crime of 
the first category — punish- 
ment capital,’’ observed he, 
with some pride, in answer to 
the young man’s astonished 
look. 

“*The punishment includesall 
accessory to the act,’’ suggest- 
ed Fiddle-Hans pleasantly. 

**Not the victim of coercion,”’ 
stated the postilion serenely. 
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-men upstairs now began again to make 
sence uproariously patent. 

ttherhood, apparently, are having a little 
t,"’ quoth Fiddle-Hans, with a slight smile. 
r God’s sake go up and quiet them, if you can: 
we shall have-the gendarmes!"’ groaned the hostess. 

‘‘Now, comrade,"’ said the Fiddler to Steven, one 
foot upon the narrow stairs, ‘‘I will now introduce you 
» nobler company than ever! have made you 
known to the:newest King and the oldest Burgrave in 
the world. To-night you shall become acquaint with 
the offspring of a nation in chains—heroes, my little 
count, no less. Patriots of the very first water!”’ 

Count Kilmansegg was conscious that the corners of 
his high-born lips drooped. The patriotism of this 
Westphalia, the convulsions of this tin kettle on a 
mere corner of the vast Napoleonic fire . . . pot-house 
heroes that roared their enthusiasm into the night to 
the ciink of thecan!... 

There was a twinkle in the musician's eye that 
seemed to mock his words. He went nimbly up the 
stair, and his companion followed with the heavy foot 
of indifference. 

A drunken shout greeted the entrance of Fiddle- 
Hans. Steven stood on the threshold, his disdainful 
lip curling into ever more open scorn at the 
sight which greeted them—three disheveled 
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He perpetrated his atrocious quip with a wink of the 
little red eyes. 

Count Waldorf Kilmansegg found some pleasure in 
bowing three times with ironical ceremony. But 
Fiddle-Hans took up the tale again with a dry dis- 
regard of any possibility of humor: 

‘Here we are, in the heart of a great conspiracy, and 
not one of us but risks his head by so much as merely 
looking on!—The Sword, the Law... the Church! 
’Tis a conspiracy well headed!’’ 

As he waved his hand, Steven’s eyes were directed 
toward the table, and he realized that the papers lying 
in such disorder were the contents of the mailbag that 
hung on the theologian’s chair. His thoughts went 
back to the dilapidated courier downstairs. ‘‘Crime of 
the first category,’’ had said that official. 

‘‘Bah!"’ cried the jurist, ‘‘Jerome does not kill, he 
but fleeces his little flock, as all the world knows.”’ 

‘‘Your pardon, doctor,’’ retorted the Fiddler, with a 
fine incisiveness in his tones, ‘‘the most paternal gov- 
ernment makes an example, now and again. And the 
head of Carl Schill is now affixed, minus its body, on 
the tollgate of Helmstadt. But reassure yourselves, 


the odious French invention of Dr. Guillotin has ‘not 
yet superseded your old Germanic square sword; your 
heads would be hacked off in the right heroic style. 
Immense consolation !’’ 

‘‘Augh!"’ cried Barbarossa, and sank into his seat at 
the head of the table, clasping his middle as if a sober 
sickness had fallen upon him with these tidings. 


His 








tripping up edicts; the true principle—for if your 
lawyer is not the antidote to the law, what is he? An- 
swer me that! Ah, here comes the wine. No more 
cans, but bottles. Our landlady knows how to treat 
gentlemen. Nay, nay, pastorlein, get Ne to slee 

again and dream of your first sermon. ‘There is wor 

to be accomplished here. Mrs. Hostess, give him small 
beer in the can—he will never know the difference!”’ 

Fiddle-Hans, who had rapidly sorted the letters in his 
hand, raised his eyes and cast a look about him. The 
‘‘senior,’’ sunk in a heap upon his chair, was staring 
straight before him with a glowering eye, and evidently 
in the first stage of drunken stupetaction. The aspir- 
ant divine was whimpering over the strangely inferior 
taste of his tipple. Steven, leaning against the white- 
washed wails with folded arms, stood looking upon the 
scene, weary, arrogant, detached. 

‘‘Hey, Sir Count,’’ said the Fiddler then, with one of 
his rare sweet smiles, ‘‘what say you—a glass of wine? 
No? Why, then, what will your lordship do while we 
manipulate affairs of state . . . in this Cadznet Noir?”’ 

For the life of him Steven could never display 
haughtiness to his strange companion, however dubious 
might seem his proceedings. Too,much he knew of 
him by this time, yet too little. “+ 

‘‘Nay,”’ said he, giving him back a faint smile, ‘‘I see 
acouch yonder. I willtry a sleep till the, State of West- 
phalia is secured... or undone, for*I am. wofully 
tired.”’ . oh! 

“The couch? Right,”’ said the-Fiddler,, nodding. 

“Yes, go to sleep, comrade, and dream. 
Here with that heap, brother conspirer. And 
now listen: the wise commit no unnecessary 








ths, in different humors of intoxication, 
avagantly costumed according to the taste 
of the militant Studzosus; tunics of velvet, 
shabby but much befogged; jack-boots; gi- 
gantic spurs that had, probably, never pressed 
horse’s sides; poetically open collars; uncut 
hair; tobacco pouch and rapier on belt; china 
pipes, six feet long, tasseled with father- 
land colors. A squat individual, exuberantly 
bearded, sprawled at the head of the table, 
expostulating with vehemence; he was em- 
bracing a can of wine, and defending it with 
drawn spadroon against the other two, who— 
the one with uproarious laughter, the other 
with tipsy solemnity—were making futile at- 
tempts to wrest it from his possession. The 
table was strewn with letters and papers. 

No seoner did the hirsute Bursch perceive 
Fiddle-Hans than he abandoned both sword 
and can, and, staggering to his feet, opened 
wide his arms. 

‘‘Welcome, brother—master, 
claimed he dithyrambically. 

**Salve,’’ then cried the laughing student, 
pounced upon the abandoned can and, neg- 
lecting the glass at his elbow, buried his im- 
pertinent sandy face in its depths. Where- 
upon the melancholy third, whose long black 
hair fell about a cadaverous countenance, sank 
into his chair. 

‘Vilis est hominis natura .. ."’ lamented 
he; then suddenly broke into the vernacular 
and shook his fist at the drinker: ‘‘Thou rag!"’ 

“Salve, fratres!’ sa:d the Fiddler, by no 
means surprised, it seemed, at his reception, 
but neatly avoiding the threatened embrace. 
‘‘How beautiful it is,"’ he went on, ‘‘to see 
the saviors of their country at work upon her 
interests, even when the rest of the world 
sleeps!’" And he pointed to the letters as he 
spoke. 

An inflamed but exceedingly alert eye was 
here fixed upon Steven over the rim of the can. 

‘“* Prudentia!/”’ the drinker cried, flung down 
the vessel and ran forward. ‘A stranger 
among us!”’ 

With a bellow the bearded one lurched for 
his weapon: ‘‘A stranger? Pzx intrantibus!”’ 

The weeper ,rofited of the excitement to 






extr 





triend!"’ ex- 








crimes. We have no business with thé-private 
correspondence of the good folks df Cagsel. 
But here is a document with an official seal,’ 
and addressed to the Commissary of Police, 
Géttingen.”’ ’ 
He tossed the letter across the table. There 
was a shout of triumph from: the jurist. : 


HE couch was clean enough, and Steven 

had flung himself on it with a whole-souled 
desire to shut out a sordid, unsatisfactory 
world. But sleep, the jade, is not to be had 
for the asking. The maudlin whines of the 
theologian, the stertorous breathing of Bar- 
barossa, the jurist's ceaseless flow of language, 
the crackling of the papers, the Fiddler’s very 
mutism, were all as so many goads to drive 
him into ever more feverish wakefulness. 
Against the hard hair bolster his heartbeats 
resounded ever stronger in his ear. ‘‘Sidonia, 
Sidonia!’’ they said in maddening persistence. 
And then, as in a sort of vision, he would see 
the Don Juan, King Jerome, with his flickering 
eyes, and start with a spasm of anger to a 
glaring consciousness of the mean room, the 
guttering lights, the sickening reek of wine 
and smoke, the insufferable company. 

‘‘Hey—Herr Jurist, halt, halt!’ came the 
Fiddler’s voice suddenly. ‘‘Leave that let- 
ter alone; that is, beyond any doubt, a pri- 
vate letter.’’ 

‘‘Nay, ‘tis addressed to the arch enemy, 
and no correspondence with tyrants is pri- 
vate. Besides,’’ with a grin, ‘‘it is one of 
those new fashion French envelopes, and the 
wafer has come unsealed in ~~ very hand. 
The wise man, hic, neglects no hint of Prov- 
idence. Hey da, what have we here? Oh, 
thou little son of Venus, what a sweet slip of 
rosy paper—what a darling little claw of a 
hand. (The king has a fine taste in 





It is enough to turn any man re- 
publican. Iam for the rights of man. Ty- 
rants shall have no monopoly of dovecotes. 
Hum, neither date nor place; a cautious dove! 
Chirp, chirp!” The creature pressed the 








seize, in his turn, upon the abandoned vessel. 

“‘Nay,”’ said Fiddle-Hans, arresting the 
double onslaught with outstretched arms. 
‘*Pax intrantibus be it—we are friends!’’ 

Steven stood in the doorway sneering. In 
his ill temper he would have found a pungent satisfac- 
tion in laying flat the drunken couple—and, no doubt, 
with the science cultivated in Jackson's London rooms, 
would, despite his wound, easily have accomplished the 
thought. He made a movement forward. But the 
Fiddler held him at arm’s-length; held him still more, 
it seemed, by that strange authority he exercised no 
less over King Jerome’s rebels than over King Jerome 
himself. 

‘*Peace, brother Peter—peace, most learned doctor z” 
herbd; 1 bring a friend, I say, a new brother, my com- 
rade, a noble Austrian, who, by the way, is half an 
Englishman, and thus as bitter a foe to the tyrant as 
your most Germanic selves. I introduce:—Count Wal- 
dorf Kilmansegg—Herr Paul Oster, Mossy-head, emerz- 
tus swordsman— Senior of the great Westphalic con- 
spiracy. Behold, Count, the true German garb, the 
type of manly beauty. Behold this Barbarossa head. 
Behold the sword, in short (if I may so express myself), 
of a great patriotic movement. And here,” turning, 
with a fresh gesture of ceremony, ‘‘we have the brain, 
the tongue, the acute eye, in other words: Herr The- 
ophilus Schmeeling, legal doctor, a jurist fresh from all 
his honors at Géttingen—and the third...?’ He 
looked interrogation at the black-haired student, who 
was slowly discussing the remains of the wine. The 
jurist, surprisingly alive to the situation, here answered 
briskly for his melancholic comrade, who was still ab- 
sorbed and absorbing: ‘‘Johannis Stempel, Sanctz 
Theologie Studiosus—the moral guide, we may say, of 
our movement. An ancient house, also a faithful 


heart—a good laborer in the vineyard—but,”’ he added, 
chuckling, ‘‘apt to be wenerisch im wein, whiny over 
the wine.”’ 





Now, at a flash, the situation was laid clear before her 


very beard seemed to turn pale. But presently it 
flamed again with a revulsion of anger. 

‘‘What the hangman! How is one to manage these 
fools? They sit and soak and sopand suck, and enough 
to twist twenty necks on the table before them... . 
I told them so, just now, when I wished to take the 
wine away.”’ 

‘“The can is empty,’’ here int@ned the theologic stu- 
diosus, after the manner of off giving out a psalm. 
Nunc est bibendum—A ut bib@ aut abi.” 

The *‘senior’’ growled like a dog in his beard, but the 
jurist intervened. ‘Content ye,’’ he said softly, “I'll 
to the letters, and here’s a cool head will help me. 
Will you not, Geigei-Hans—good Geigel-Hans? And 
we shall but crack a bottle between us, just to clear our 
brains. Shall we not, musician of my heart?’ 

“Yes; aut bibe, aut abi—sauf oder lauf—drink or 
slink,’’ asserted the divine afresh. 

**Doctorlein,’’ said the musician suavely, ‘‘I am with 
you. And the devil’s own head you must have,’’ he 
pursued, looking at the jurist with a kind of admira- 
tion, ‘‘for I'll be sworn you’ve drunk as much as the 
other two put together—but I pray you, a word first. 
Wherefore the King’s mail?’ 

“Your request is reasonable,’’ responded the other, 
in fuddled verbosity: ‘‘Providus, homo sagax. The 
defendant's request is allowed, worthy senior. Are you 
defendant, by the way, or pursuer?’’ 

“Accomplice,” said the Fiddler, quietly sitting down 
and gathering a sheaf of letters into his hand. ‘‘To 
the point again, brother; why the King’s mail?’’ 

‘‘A batch of warrants out against the brotherhood. 
And here,’’ the student slapped his greasy tunic, ‘‘you 
behold equity contravening judgments; legal sagacity 


sheet to his tipsy lips with disgusting lush- 
ness. ‘* Would P held the darling here. Hark, 
what does she say?—‘Szr’ (a cold beginning; 
her feathers seem ruffled)—'/ ought to be 
very angry with you; but, alas, anger is 
not to be commanded any more than love. How well 


zt would be for us women were it otherwise!’ (Pretty 
dear! Ambiguous as a lawyer’s statement!) ‘Yet / 
Sake of 


feel that you must be cA arty of but for t 
duty—for I should be indeed disloyal to persist in re- 
bellion against my lawful lord.—Betty!’ (@ Betty, I 
thought better of you! Tamed so suddenly?) ‘P. S.’ 
(Aha, now we shall come to the true meaning, to the 
kernel, medulla, medululla esculenta of the rosy 
note.) ‘Understand, I promise nothing. But under- 
stand also you are forgiven. You may come and re- 
ceive your pardon—if no more!’”’ 

The reader’s mouth was opened upon a fresh flood of 
dithyrambics, when the Fiddler’s voice rose, with sud- 
den peremptoriness: ‘‘Pass me that letter!’’ 

There fell a silence between the two. Fiddle-Hans, 
his lean jaws propped upon his hands, sat staring 
at the pink sheet. The lawyer fell upon a fresh 
pile of letters with monkey-like mischief and ac- 
tivity. The ‘“‘senior,’’ supposed President of the 
Cabinet Noir, snored lustily. Its religious guide and 
philosopher was still pondering over the perversity 
of his liquor. 

‘‘Ha!’’ cried the jurist with a sudden shout, ‘‘an- 
other missive from the pink dove; same hand, same 
paper and cover, and addressed to no less a person 
than the great Chancellor Wellenshausen! Never draw 
such angry brows upon me, Minnesinger mine. I tell 
you, this woman positively can not seal a letter!’ 

Steven lifted his head from the pillow. 
the rustle of the opening sheet in the 
hand; then came another crow: ‘Excellent, 
cerevis, excellent! Listen, man, whatever 
faults are, you can laugh. (Continued on pa: 
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“‘FuUrttaEm TONANS; 


Ship of the Line, comes out of the Past to give Combat to a Twentieth Century Submarine Boat 


By JOHN LUTHER LONG 


On the instant the 
broadside roared. 
With the accuracy of 
all their practice this 
went harmlessly into 
the sea. When the 
smoke cleared the 
green craft was out 
of sight, but soon 
the little thing ap- 
peared again on the 
other side of the ship 


1.—The Serious Insomnia of Hier Ruhet 


HE Spring of The Thousand Years on the Island of 
Floresnik, in the South Pacific, has now a pink 
marble punel, with an ornamental border, put up 
by the Society for the Prevention of Disappoint- 

ment, warning the traveler in Gothic letters and seven 
languages that he who drinks of it will sleep un- 
changed a thousand years. 

But no such warning was there on the morning of 
the 15th of December, 1504, when the Jupiter Tonans, 
seventy-two guns, Admiral Hier Ruhet, from Amster- 
dam eighty-eight days, bore down upon the little island. 
The great new battleship had been separated from her 
consorts by the thick weather following the storm on 
the 12th of January of that year, and had now been out 
of her reckoning and without fresh water for twenty- 
three days. 

There was little attempt at discipline as the great 
ship came to anchor. Indeed, none was needed. From 
Ruhet down to the ship’s boots, Jawrge, but one desire 
prevailed—water. 

Nor was there any waiting for boats. The crew 
waded or swam ashore and drank till they could drink 
no more. Nicht Wahr, the haughty first officer, 
dropped to the earth by the side of the third cook and 
put his face into the enchanting pool. 

So that around the great spring, like the fringe on 
the admiral’s cap—which he had taken off to drink— 
was the crew of the Zoxans. And when all were satis- 
fied the pool had nearly vanished. 

‘‘Ah, Nicht Wahr,”’ said the admiral, to his next in 
command, ‘‘now I am again filled up, thank God!” 
with which he rolled over on his back and disposed 
himself to sleep. 

But he remembered then how the pool had lowered 
as they drank and cried out humorously to his men: 
‘‘On your life, don’t no one but me go to sleep till the 
ship has had her drink. Fill everything!’’ 

Again he turned upon his back, whispering to Nicht 
Wahr: ‘‘You know that my black beast is insomnia, 
and it has never been worse than recently. Therefore 
I must snatch my sleep when I can. I never felt so 
much like it in my life. Keep awake until the ship is 
filled—excuse me—don’t speak to me!—and don't let 
me sleep after six o’clock.”’ 

“Ay, ay, sir,’’ answered Nicht Wahr, though his 
own eyelids were heavy. ‘‘But there will be no need 
of that, sir. You always wake first. Your sleepless- 
ness is a great misfortune to us all.’’ 

Ruhet was already asleep. 

However, by threats and persuasion, and even beat- 
ings, Wahr kept the men at work until everything on 
the ship which could hold water was full. Then all 
dropped to sleep in their tracks. 


IIl.—And the Polite Cannon of Weiss Nicht 


OW it happened that, by reason of the admiral’'s 

recent insomnia, he dd wake first--having slept but 
four hundred years and some odd months and weeks 
and days. And as he woke (the next morning, as he 
supposed) he swore with ecstasy—so fine did he feel. 

‘Wake up, you lazy lunkers,’’ he cried gayly to his 
men, making a prodigious yawn himself. ‘‘I feel like 
a fighting cock—”’ or words to that effect. Iam nota 
nautical person. At all events he went on addressing 
them; ‘‘Unless all signs fail, something will happen 
this good day. By my bay mare’s currycomb, I pity 
the craft that the Zonans falls in with to-day. For, 
having drunken, we now need to eat, and there is not 
a rat aboard the 7ovans that might serve us for food. 
Up with you!” 

A few of the men who, like Ruhet, did not sleep well, 
struggled to wakefulness at his voice. But, as to the 
most of them, it required his heavy boot, and his nearly 
as heavy hand, to kick »nd cuff them to their senses. 
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However, at last all were awake, and so good had been 
the admiral’s rest that his temper still kept. And this 
was saying much for Ruhet 

Weiss Nicht, the second officer, came for orders, 
scarcely able to conceal his yawn, for he was one of the 
crew who was never troubled with insomnia, notwith- 
standing the fact that Ruhet had made it fashionable 

‘‘Upanchor and away, Weiss Nicht. Some ship must 
furnish us meat to-day, and we will give them water in 
exchange.”’ 

Each took a final drink from. the spring, which now 
flowed full and free once more, and then went to their 
stations with as good a will as Ruhet himself. And it 
required this to get the sleepy ship under way. 

For, having once drunk of the Spring of The Thou- 
sand Years, one is immune; its waters have no more 
power to cause sleep, but, on the contrary, produce 
such a delightful state of exhilaration as to approach 
mild intoxication. It was in this blissful state that they 
finally set sail. 

Now, they were scarce an hour under way when this 
Weiss Nicht, who was the gunner’s mate on board, and 
many other things at other times and places, sighted, 
hull down, on the port quarter a small, strange craft 
painted green and scarcely to be distinguished fron 
the water itself. 

This he reported, as was his duty, to his superior 
Nicht Wahr 

““Hah!’’ cried the proud and apparently learned 
Nicht Wahr, ‘‘it is a rowing barge upon which some 
one has built a small cabin to float about in. It is 
good for the sun and the rain.”’ 

‘“‘And the night dews are bad,’’ agreed the gibing 
Weiss Nicht. 

‘*Go on,’’ commanded Nicht Wahr, who hated the 
servile but critical second officer and gunner’s mate 
aboard. ‘‘They have no food. They can be of no use to 
us. To your station, Nicht!’’ 

‘‘But it moves, you fools!’’ thundered Ruhet, who 

















Wahr struck an attitude in 
which his back was con- 
cave and his feet far apart 








heard presently tron 
the direction of the 
tiny boat, though 

was now nearly out 
f sight, and at once 
a strange missile 


plowed through the 


good ship ‘*Tonans’’ 

/ from the stern 
and stopped in the 
middle of the waist 


had come on deck in time to hear the contention 
“‘And it has neither sails like the Egyptian crait nor 
oars like the Roman. I wish I had it!”’ 

“Tf your excellency will pardon Nicht Wah: said 
the apparently learned one with a great bow, ‘‘he begs 
leave to doubt that it moves—much.”’ 

‘‘Hang you! Haven't I got a couple of eyes?’’ 

Now Nicht Wahr only bowed, but as he did so he 
turned and smiled pityingly to Weiss Nicht, as who 
should say: ‘‘Let him have his way. But, oh! Moves! 
Like this ship, for instance!’’ 

And perhaps that is the reason he only answered 
(when Ruhet had said imperiously): ‘‘ Well, then 

‘*Excellency, perhaps they have in the hold littk 
wheels turned by the rowers. There was talk of such 
a thing in Byzantium last year. Perhaps a knot a 
day.’”’ 

Now there had been no such talk at Byzantium. It 
was the reductio ad absurdum ot the haughty and 
apparently learned Wahr. He winked at Nicht 

But Ruhet insisted all the more because of that s 
ing of his: ‘‘Ha-a! Is that so? It must be a pretty 
kind of toy then. I want it.’’ 

“So you shall,’’ said the second officer. ‘‘For does 
not the great admiral get everything he wants?”’ 

“‘T have had no breakfast!”’ 





‘*But you shall! Ay, before the day is done!’ 

‘Well, stop talking like a dictionary and get the toy 
for me. Then we'll chase for food Grace betore 
meat, you know, aha, aha, ha!’ 


Nicht Wahr cast upon the unhappy Weiss Nicht 
a look of superior hatred; that he had by his im 
pertinence rushed in where he had feared to 
tread, and brought forth that bitter humor of Hier 
Ruhet’s 

‘I desire, sir, that hereafter you will remain at your 

I 


station to await my orders, or those of his excellency,’ 


he said. ‘‘/ will get the toy for him.” 

‘Oh, Wahr, tut, tut!’’ laughed the admiral, in high 
glee, because of the success of his humor 

“Oh, Nicht, tut, tut! You must live as brothers 
aboard.’”’ 

“Sir,’’ said the haughty second in command, ‘‘the 
discipline must be maintained 

‘*Well, since I think of it, that is so,’’ admitted Hier 
Ruhet Get along, Nicht 


Whereupon Nicht Wahr haughtily commanded Weiss 
Nicht in addition, that a gun be fired as politely as 








possible cross the bows of the little craft. by the w ay 
of invitation for her to heave to—since the admiral 
desired her 

‘‘In case she should be moving,” he said, with a 
great bow to the admiral. 

** Politely ih cried Ruhet ‘*I think that is a 
mistake It always better to skeer ‘en Hang po 
liteness in cannon!”’ 

“It is not for that purpose, sir,’’ answered that 
wise mate that I do it—to be polite. But in order 

that we commit no act of piracy or 


the high seas.’’ 

Then Wahr struck an attitude 
which his back was very concave a! 
his feet far apart. For he was a se 
lawyer, he said 


III.—The Soup-Spring 


‘THUNDER and blazes!’’ cried Ruhet 
looking about, ‘‘who will know 
rhere is not a soul in sight.’ 
‘*The law of nations first, sir. Secor 





our conscience Both are everywhere 
Well, where are they?’ and Ruhet 

looked about again as if they could 

somewhere be seen. ‘‘Hang Bridle 


he cried to the gunner, ‘‘you just fire 


and don’t bother about being polite 


A slight boom was 
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‘*Whe broke my 


with your gu! If conscience and law 


about here they'll let us know 


The gunner did so at once, for he hated the first offi 


cer as much as the first officer hated him, when he 


bothered about hating anybody, and he loved his bluff 
ind straightforward admiral 


At once there broke out from the small craft a multi- 


tude of flags 

‘I told you so, excellency,’’ said Nicht Wahr 

‘Well, tell me again,’’ said Ruhet Hanged if I 
know what it was. I havea short memory.” 

But the first officer held a haughty silence 

Now the first flags were exchanged for others, nearly 
all of redder hue 


‘By the currycomb of Red Joshua, I think they are 


poking fun at us. Regular sport! If I were sure of 
that— 

‘‘Pardon me, they are not 
Wahr 

‘They are so,”’ cried the savage admiral. ‘‘And by 
the roof of my father’s mouth, no one ever poked fun 
at Hier Ruhet and lived to poke more!”’ 

‘‘Let us have mercy upon them, master,”’ 
hypocritical Nicht Wahr, devoutly crossing his breast. 
‘They are but children. This is but a child’s toy, as 


excellency said Nicht 


Said 








I told you. We must not kill children.’’ His tender- 
ness appealed strongly to the admiral 
‘**No, nor cats,"’ answered Ruhet, at once convinced, 


‘for both are unlucky. Especially for the children and 
cats—ha, ha! And, anyhow, I am getting hungrier 
every minute. That water is saline, I suppose. It 
makes one thirst. Go ahead. Hang the toy—I’m done 
wanting it.’ 


Now the cunning Nicht Wahr noticed that the 
little craft had broken out several flags of san- 
guinary red, and he knew that he would be asked 


what it meant 

To beguile the admiral while he thought of some ex- 
planation he said: ‘‘ Master, I have heard that near this 
spring of water there is another from which runs soup. 
Beautiful—thick—soup"’ 

Ruhet at once turned from the little craft—forgetting 
all about it—and shouted: ‘‘Where?”’ 

But meanwhile the cunning Wahr had whispered to 
the much less cunning Nicht: ‘‘What do you suppose 
all that red means?”’ 

Now, Nicht was one of those persons who are wiser 
than they seem. More there be who seem wiser than 
they are—including the apparently learned Wahr. But 
not of that sort was Nicht. Nicht was simple, yet 
learned 

**Sir,’’ he said, saluting, ‘‘that is a declaration of war. 
All savage nations use red to declare war.’’ 

‘‘What is all that red?’’ asked Ruhet at this very 
moment. At once Wahr turned to Ruhet, as if he had 


got it all out of himself, and said: ‘‘Sire, that means 
war!"’ 
War cried Ruhet ‘‘A dare Ho! ho! ho" 


And they fell laughing into each other's arms 
When Ruhet could stop laughing he went on 
‘*Well, we'll give ‘em some war! Ho! ho! Then we'll 











look for that soup-spring. Who told you about it 
Wahr? Not to hurt, you know, but just toskeer’em. I 





like to skeer people. We'll soon be on’em. We are 
going a great gait anyhow. What do you suppose it 


is, Wahr 


nes itt reat Wahr 

‘‘About six knots, excellency,’’ said the great Wahr 

3ah! By my mother’s wig, we must be doing at 
least thirty by the way we are ap aching the toy 


**Sire, six is our 
Nicht Wahr loo 
The distance t 
rapidly. As he went 
speed, Weiss Ni 


‘She is app 





5 
their 
ral and said 


slate 















‘‘Impossible,’’ st ‘No ship with 
sails can go as fast ittle nin-com- 
ninny with none T the limit, sir 
But, all the same, I’ve changed my mind again—I want 
it. I will have it! Don’t go away from it Port your 
helm an ell Weiswasser [to the steersman at the 
wheel}, Ir want th hing. For, by the tail of the 
ship’s cat, rets [ ind prettier as we come 
nearer to it 

1d so you shall,’’ said the cunning Nicht Wahr, 

returning 1S a slap at the assurance of the impotent 
Weiss Nicht, in his absence 

Now the craft was near enough to show a gilt name 


on her bow 


‘Nicht Wahr said Ruhet, ‘‘your eyes are better 


are anywhere 
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than mine, and you have swatlowed the dictionary 
what is she?”’ 

“Can you spell?’’ whispered 
Nicht 

Thereupon Weiss Nicht, who was so much wiser 
than he seemed, spelled into the ear of Nicht Wahr, 
who was not: ‘‘New Amsterdam.” 

‘“Why,”’ said Nicht Wahr, ‘‘it has the name of that 
Dutch place old Columbus discovered some time ago, 
New Amsterdam. It must be near here—Pooh! I 
knew it!’’ He looked all about. 

‘“‘And the children are adrift and are asking for 
cried Ruhet. ‘‘That’s it. Poor things!’’ 


Nicht Wahr to Weiss 


succor—”’ 


1V.—Knock Wood 


A! that moment a deep and terrible bass voice 
boomed all about them asking: ‘‘ Zomans ahoy!”’ 

Ruhet nearly fell to the deck. Then he looked 
about at the men grouped near in displeasure. 

‘Who was that?’’ he demanded. ‘Let there be no 
more of it. You all know the state of my nerves. In- 
somnia is awful on the nerv—”’ 

Again came the voice: ‘‘You ignored our signals. 
Unless you give assurance to the contrary, we will re- 
gard you as pirates and take you.”’ 

By this time there was no doubt that the voice came 
from the little boat a mile away. 

‘‘Well, what is it?’ asked Ruhet of his wise man 

It can not be a human voice.”’ 

‘It isa machine,’’ said Nicht Wahr. 
at Byzantium.”’ 

(He always spoke of 
KNOW.) 

‘It is English,’’ said Weiss Nicht. 

And what is that?”’ asked Ruhet 
A language,’’ answered Nicht Wahr pompously. 
‘Spoken by a machine."’ 

‘*What does it say?’ 

‘It says ‘Good morning,’ excellency,’’ answered Nicht 
Wanhr, ‘“‘and ‘How do you do?’”’ 

*‘It says ‘Surrender or I'll shoot,’ 
gruffly. ‘I understand English.”’ 

Wahr sulked magnificently. 

Ruhet believed Nicht. 

‘‘Ha, ha, ha!"’ he laughed. ‘That's a good joke. 
Keep it up. Tell ’em to surrender first and set the 
example. Give ‘em the port broadside. By my 
mother’s lost gold tooth, a good joke—give 'em the 
whole side.”’ 

The broadside was fired and immediately something 
clipped away the 7onans’ figurehead. 

‘**Now, who did that?’’ roared Ruhet. ‘Nicht, bring 
the gunner here who was so careless as that, and, by 
my father’s smoke-pipe, I'll teach him a lesson.”’ 

3ut alarm now seized upon Ruhet, and he forgot the 
figurehead. ‘The little craft was seen to be sinking. 

‘‘Wahr,”’ he cried, ‘‘you are an infernal blunderer 
You have let them hit that little thing, and she is going 
down. Mana boat and get the youngsters out of her 
you land lunkers!”’ 

Before this could .be done the boat had entirely 
disappeared. : 

It was Nicht,’’ said Wahr. 

‘‘Never mind now,”’ said Ruhet, ‘‘it’s too late. 
She’s gone and we've lost a fine toy and some children 
through your thickheadedness. Stand 
by to pick up the floaters.’’ 

But, almost immediately, from the 


**I heard of it 


Byzantium when be didn’t 


’ said Weiss Nicht 





starboard quarter, came the voice 
they had heard before. 
‘*Tonans ahoy! Have you got 


enough?”’ 

‘*Well, by the currycomb—”’ began 
Ruhet, ‘‘how did this ship turn clean 
about without my noticing it? Look 
here, Wahr, do you see that hump on 
her?”’ 

Nicht Wahr said that he did. 

‘Well, by the crackle of the galley 
fire, I believe that’s a tin gun in there! 
It’s a toy warship. Aha, ha, ha!”’ 

‘One gun,"’ laughed the happy Wahr 
with hic admiral. ‘*‘What luck!”’ 

‘“*Knock wood!’’ cried Ruhet, 
was superstitious. They did this. 

‘*‘Have—you—got—enough?"’ cried 
the great voice. 

‘‘What’s he saying, Wahr?”’ 
Ruhet. 

But Wahr had gone below to order 
the boat to pick up the children (for 
this would show the admiral how little 
he knew) and had not yet returned, 
so no one knew—not even Nicht. 

‘No matter,’’ said Ruhet, ‘give 
her the starboard broadside. And be 
sure that you don’t hit her. I don’t 
want her spoiled. Give her fits! Skeer 
her so terribly that she’ll come up like 
a little man and shake hands with us. 
Then we'll have her. And don’t be 
too dinked polite!’ And the great 
admiral poked his elbow into the ribs 
of his great gunner and laughed. ‘‘My, 
but Iam hungry!’’ he went on. ‘She 
may have a little luncheon aboard. 
Enough for one.’’ 

Wahr, just arrived on deck, haught- 
ily gave Nicht the already given or- 
der to fire. But the impertinent, 
though accurate, Nicht said: ‘Our 
guns are not carrying that far, excel- 
lency,’’ ignoring Wahr for his superior. 

**What!"’ cried Ruhet, ‘‘you rump 
of a sacred cow. There is not a gun 
on this ship that will not shoot half a 
mile and kill at that, Wahr?’’ 

‘*Precisely,sire,’’ said Wahr odiously. 


who 





asked 








you must take my word or his,’’ cried 
‘You can not take both. One of us 


‘Exc ellency 
the hot Nicht 
don't know.’ 

‘Take your choice,'’ said Wahr to him. 

“The little ship is precisely a mile away,”’ said 
Nicht. ‘‘I have a good eye." 

‘“Then,’’ snarled the cunning Wahr, ‘‘if that be true, 
your majesty’’—he would call the admiral such things 
sometimes as if by mistake, when he was about to ask 
for something—or wanted to puff his superior up with 
pride—‘your majesty will be certain to accomplish 
what you wish—the skeering and not the destruction 
of the plaything.” 

**By the curry—fire—we are leaving her behind!" 

The thirty-six guns spoke at the same moment with 
a noise that seemed to rend earth and sky—such was 
the practice of the gunners of the 7enams under the 
accurate Weiss Nicht. 

‘‘Now, then,"’ cried the Wise One, leaping to the 
bulwarks, ‘‘we will see whether I am right—or Nicht.” 


V.—And Shoot to Make Holes 


tT little boat had disappeared 

‘‘Aha!"’ cried Wahr, ‘‘aha!’’ and again ‘‘aha 

Weiss Nicht only turned to port and waited for the 
smoke to drift away. 

‘‘But your dinked being right has lost me my toy. 
Dink you, Wahr.”’ 

From the port bow came the voice of Nicht. 

‘Here is your toy, all O. K., sir.”’ 

True enough, there she was! 

‘‘Wahr,”’ thundered Ruhet, ‘‘you are sailing this 
ship. What ave you doing to her? Have you got her 
on a pivot?) How does she turn in a second without me 
knowing anything about it?’’ 

**Excellency, perhaps she has lost her rudder. I will 
have Weiswasser look. She certainly turns, as you say, 
without us knowing it.’’ 

But the truth was that Wahr was troubled in heart 
as he took the wheel while Weiswasser went aft. For 
unless the wind had changed suddenly the ship could 
not have veered. He began to think of witchcraft. 

‘*Excellency,’’ said Weiss Nicht, who always had a 
better chance when Wahr was at the wheel or below, 
“our ship did not turn. That one dived under us.’ 

‘What!’ roared Ruhet By the beard of a turnip, 
what do you take me for? Wahr, did you hear that? 
Aha, ha, ha!”’ 

‘I saw her sink on the 
her rise on the port side, sir,’’ 

She is a magical ship.”’ 

‘**Nicht, let me tell you a little secret,’’ said the ad- 
miral with a laugh, ‘‘when a ship sinks she sinks, and 
thcre’s an end to her—magic or no magic. ‘The devil 
himself could not raise her again—let alone herself. 
But you would have me believe that you have seen this 
miracle. Well, go forward and tell it in the fo'castle, 
no one is there!”’ 

‘Well, sir, you'll see, sir,’ said Weiss Nicht. “If I 
were you I would fly from that craft. There is some 
magic there. Excellency, I believe it was none of our 
own gunners who clipped off the figurehead—I don't 
see how they could—but that magic thing."’ 

‘‘Aha, ha, ha!’’ laughed Ruhet. ‘‘How, Nicht? Did 
she fire herself at us? (Continued on page 26.) 





starboard side, sir, and I saw 
said Nicht doggedly. 
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‘ 
“The power to regulate, that is, to prescribe the 
rule by which commerce is governed, like all 
others vested in Congress, is complete in itself, 
acknowledging no limitations, and may be exer 
cised to its utmost extent. The sovereignty of 
Congress is plenary. The power over commerce 
among the several States is vested in Congress as 
absolutely as it would be in a single government”’ 




















OR the average man this is and must be a simple 
question; as simple as a pure ballot, the value of 
popular education, or the wisdom of the exciusion 
of pauper and criminal immigrants. Those who 

would make it complex prefer to fight in the fog. Have 
we the right to regulate railroad rates? If we have the 
right, is its exercise for the good of the country? The 
right rests with the Constitution and its interpretation 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. The Con- 
stitution, Article 1, Section 8, Clause 3, says that ‘*Con- 
gress shall have the power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations,-and among the several States and with 
the Indian tribes."’ 

The earliest interpretation of this clause was by 
Chief Justice Marshall. He never enmeshed his ideas 
in the lawyerly verbiage of these days of the type- 
writer. He was of the time of the Constitution itself, 
whose spirit he absorbed. Therefore, he was brief and 
explicit. 

‘We are now arrived at the inquiry,’’ he says, in the 
case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, ‘‘what is this power? It is 
the power to regulate; that is, to prescribe 
the rule by which commerce is governed. 

This power, like all others vested in Con- 

gress, is complete in itself, and may be 

exercised to its utmost extent, and acknowl- 

edges no limitations other 
than are prescribed by the 
Constitution. These are ex- 
plained in plain terms.”’ 

In later times, the regu- 
lation of rates by Western 
States has again brought 
the question before the Su- 
preme Court. Of these 
States, Texas is the extreme 
example. The Supreme ; 
Court has fully admitted her right to establish rates 
and regulations, but threw out some she had prescribed 
as unreasonable. An unreasonable rate is one that does 
not permit of fair profit. This amounts to taking pri- 
vate property without compensation. On the one hand, 
then, the Constitution protects the public, and, on the 
other, protects the aliponda, Nothing is clearer than 
that the Esch-Townsend measure, now before Con- 
gress, is, in its spirit, fully constitutional. The dan- 
ger is that the best legal talent of America which is at 
command of the railroads may find some verbal loop- 
hole that will destroy the force of its application. For 
honor and big fees go to lawyers in return for destruc- 
tion of the law. 


Government Ownership and Control 


Regulation of railroad rates is no experiment. The 
experience of Texas has been satisfactory to Texas, if 
not to the railroads. There is no thought of changing 
back to the old days when the Southern Pacific had 
everything itsown way. In twoof the leading nations 
of the world alone, England and America, the railroads 
are not under the immediate direction of the Govern- 
ment. Casualties, both of passengers and of employees, 
are far greater in America than in England, and greater 
in England than on the Continent of Europe. 

In France the railways are mostly owned by com- 
panies. Yet not only are the charges for carrying 
freight stipulated by the Government, but Government 
control is far more exacting than anything we have 
proposed. The public is satisfied and the railroads do 
not think of complaining, any more than ones com- 
panies in the United States think of complaining be- 
cause they do not have charge of the postal business. 

Continental countries hold that under modern condi- 
tions the railroad is in the same relation to the public 
as a highway was a century ago. The idea that the 
macadamized roads of France should be entirely in 
the control of private companies would be lit- 
tle more ridiculous to a Frenchman than that 
the railroads should be their own judge of 
rates. 

In the Northeastern States of America we 
now have much the same conditions as in 
Europe. Certain railroad systems have settled 
down to a monopoly as absolute as the privi- 
lege of the Government to sell postage stamps. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has it in Pennsyl- 
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A direct, concise, and comprehensive statement of facts showing the 
arbitrary power which the railroad magnates direct at will, even of work and study 
against the people who, as shareholders, actually own the roads 
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vania; the Central has it in New York, while the New 
England roads practically divide their territory. Par- 
alle| competing roads are now out of the question. In 
the first place, railroad influence in the State Legisla- 
ture cit not permit of concessions. If it would, the 
waste of energy represents a folly beyond consideration. 
As no man thinks of driving in a buggy from Albany 
to New York, or of sending a crate of grapes by 
cart from Lake Erie to Boston, the public finds itself 
feudally dependent upon a corporation. 

The Constitution expressly provided against imposts 
being laid on internal commerce by the States. Its 
authors did not foresee the time when that commerce 
would be in the hands of a few ‘‘kings’’ of finance. Of 
course, the railroads charge ‘‘what the traffic will 
bear.’’ That is good business. No one blames them. 
The blame is on the people for letting them have their 
own way. The control of the highways, upon which 
all traffic is dependent, would seem a first principle of 
well-organized government. A sense of justice would 
demand, according to the view of the average man, 

that the employees should be well paid 
and the capital invested should receive a 
fair rate of interest. That makes a rail- 
road a stable institution. With all the 





to the public as those of the Treasury Department of 
the United States, there would be no such leaps in 
value as that of the Reading from $45 to $90 a share. 
We are told that Mr. Frick made a. fortune, and also 
Mr. Richard Canfield, who has given up roulette for 
the ticker, by being on the ‘‘inside”’ of this rise. Gov- 
ernment control is against speculation and in favor of 
the small investor. To-day he is chary of putting 
money into railroad stocks, because he knows that their 
manipulation is a matter of secrecy. 

A fast railroad system owned by a million share- 
holders is practically a public institution; owned by a 
gr.. of half a dozen, it is a private institution—an 
oligarchy, unlimited like the Czar’s ownership of 
Russia. The tendency is toward the group. That the 
census figures prove. To-day the old ambition of the 
average American to have a business of his own is 
dying. We become employees who put our money into 
savings banks. We have no interest except in the 
security of the deposit box. Individual enterprise, 
which is the breath of national life, is stifled; we be- 
come stall-fed. Many stockholders mean public inter- 
est in the railroads. They take the place of the stage 
and cart owners of the old days. y increasing the 
number of stockholders alone will Government owner- 
ship be averted. When the one man is always in and 
ninety-nine are always out, the ninety-nine are likely 
to take quick action. 

A fixed railroad rate means that if John Jones wants 











“This is a prodigious question. I have 
been thinking on this subject for ten years and 
have not got a perfect bil) in my head or on pa 
per yet The Elkins bill represented two rears 
Some think I just wrote 
it off. The fact that I stood up against the rail 
roads for a good long time proved that the thought 
put into it amounted to something anyway” 




















to ship a carload of beef from Chicago to Kansas City 
he can do so at the same rate as Armour & Company. 
At present, he is in the position of a man who has to 
pay four cents on a letter, where Armour & Company 
have to pay two. It is hopeless for him to enter into 
competition. When we find that beef is higher than 
ever in New York, and cattle are plentiful in the West, 
then either the Beef Trust or the railroads are making 
an enormous profit at the expense of the people. If 
railroad rates were the same to everybody, either the 
trust would have to lower the price of beef or be under- 
sold. The situation is the same as if the delivery 
wagons of only one butcher shop were allowed in the 
streets of a town. 


The Beef Trust and the Rebate System 


The Beef Trust is in control of an enormous amount 
of traffic. It can force exclusive contracts with the 
railroads. The cheaper rates which it secures through 
rebates enables it instantly to meet any competition, if 
competition arises, and when the competition is crushed 
it can again charge the old price—that is, a price just 
below the point where the needs of the family stomach 
must part company with the limitations of the family 
purse. In rebates, the greatest of all trusts, the Stand- 
ard Oil, had its origin; and so have most of its imi- 
tators. At present, the Beef Trust is in a position to 
be the worst offender. 

In the language of the trusts, laws are made to be 
evaded. The Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
was established to meet a condition that Rockefeller 
originally created, found and finds itself confronted by 
‘*gentlemen’s agreements’’ between trusts and rail- 
roads. When you can see neither the books of the 
railroads nor the books of the trusts, the understood 
rebate may be written off in the form of damages. The 
Seef Trust overcame the spirit of the Interstate Com- 
merce law by the system of private refrigerator car 
lines. It has held up the weak railroads and made deals 
with the strong. Armour will put his cars upon no 
railroad without an exclusive contract. He handles 
fruits, potatoes and apples, as well as beef. 

‘Take, for instance, some shipments to the city of 
Worcester,’’ said Mr. George F. Mead of the National 
League of Commission Merchants before the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce; ‘‘Armour & Com- 
pany had all the information about those shipments, 
they knew the time they were shipped and when they 
were due, and they knew the cost of the car when it 
was bought ir. the open market, and if that carload of 
freight was due on Wednesday, they would put a car- 
load of freight in there on Tuesday and fill the market, 
and when the carload of freight got in there on Wednes- 
day they found the market cut from underneath them 


There is no Show for the Individual Shipper 


Mr. Mead showed how Armour can buy a carload of 
potatoes at the same price as he himself in Michigan, 
and sell it at $35 profit in Boston, while Mr. Mead 
would sell his at a loss of $35. This is because Ar- 
mour’s tariff for one of his cars from Michigan to Bos- 
ton to the outsider is $70. 

““There are other refrigerator cars,’’ Mr. Mead says, 
“that do the work at less cost to the producer, and also 
with less consumption of ice. Yet the shipper can not 
use these cars, because the Armour company has an 
exclusive contract. I wrote to the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Georgia and asked them if they would furnish 
me with the names of the roads that had exclusive con- 
tracts, and I found that they had exclusive contracts 
with every railroad bringing peaches out of Georgia.’ 

When there was competition for the California fruit 
trade a car of fruit used to come through from coast to 
coast in seven days. Now that Armour with his private 
car lines is in control, the time is three or four 
days longer. Simply by a system of rebates, 
the Beef Trust has in its hands practically alli 
the slaughtering and transportation of meat 
and transportation of vegetables for long 
distances. When a Central American State 
grants a monopoly to any concern, it receives 
an annuity for the privilege. But the United 
States gets none from the Beef Trust 

The remedy which the railroads themselves 
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to have issued a telltale bul- 

ibject; for we do suffer from 

lose-majesté to our Great Corporate Interests 

of Wheat Kings, Railroad Kings, Standard 
il Kings, Beef Trust Kings. 

Even so thoroughgoing an American as 


Senator Lodge in a speech the other day ad- 
vocated railroad rates, /es¢t some time we 
should own the railroads and be the victims 
terrible bureaucracy. The fact is that 
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He’s a Lightning Calculator 





HE HANDLES FIGURES WITH MARVEL- 


OUS EASE AND RAPIDITY 





Not a Calculating Prodigy, but Has Acquired His Faculty 
for Figures Through a New System Which 
Anyone Can Master 


Mr. Daniel J. Sullivan, with the New York 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company of 
Fall River, Mass., is a young business man who 
can teach professional lightning calculators a 
great many things they have never known about 
handling figures. He adds, subtracts, divides and 


} 


| 





multiplies any problem almost instantly. Hecan 
multiply 3364 and 4428, or 294,367 and 79, or any 
similar problems, without writing any partial 
products. He can square, cube, divide, subtract 
and add large numbers, and in fact can make 
almost any calculation mentally. He adds with 
marvelous speed accuracy, and it is seldom 
that in making an extension of a bill he requires 
paper and pencil. He usually writes the product 
in its proper column wit parent effort. 

Mr. Sullivan attributes and his 
present position of trust and responsibility largely 


hout any aj 


his success 


to his ability to handle figures rapidly and accu- 
rately, which he acquired through a systematic 
study of short cuts in figures under a new system. 
He expresses the opinion that anyone can master 
it as he has done. In a recent communication 
he said am using your system of rapid 
| calculation throughout all my work, and find 
| it so far ahead of previous known methods 
| that the result is astonishing, and yet the proc- 
esses are so simple that a schoolboy can learn 
them with a little effort Indeed, if anyone 
could realize the accuracy and time-sav ing merits 


of this invaluable method, he would no longer 
lod away in the old slow manner, but would 
grasp the opportunity to lift himself to a higher 
| rank of mental workers. I feel indebted to your 
institution for the knowledge imparted to me, and 
shall be glad to recommend your course at any 


interested in the subject of calcula- 
n:; if you want handle figures quickly, 
accurately and easily, send for the free book, 
entitled “Rapid Calculation.” It tells about a 
course of study that has astonished mathemati- 
and has revolutionized old processes of cal- 


u are 


4 


to 


|| cians 

'}| culating. The system is entirely new, but it has 
been adapted perfectly to the needs of business 

|} men. It may be mastered at your own home 

| without loss of time 

| A postal card sent to-day will bring the free 

|| book to your very door. Address The Commer- 





cial Correspondence Schools, 
mercial Building, Rochester, N 
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i (Established 1879.) 
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**Cures While You Sleep" 
| Whooping-Cough, Croup, Bronchitis, 
| Coughs, Diphtheria, Catarrh 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy, which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. Ask your physician about it. 
Cresolene is a boon 
to asthmatics 
All Druggists 
Send postal for 
de er booklet. 
Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat ablets for the 
rritated threat, 


lruggist n 
( nh stamps 





at your 





us. 


The 
Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N.Y. 

288 St. James St. 
Montreal, Canada 




















Send us your address and we wil! 
show you how to earn $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 
, you work in the locality where 


$3 a Day 


work and teach you free 


| you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; re member ~ guarantee ee! you can 
earn for every day's wo Write at one 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING C6., Box 852, Detroit, Mich. 





STAMPS —55 48. rare Corea, 


China, Columbia, ete., 
only Se, 105 diff. Hawaii, Panama, he, » only 100. 
Agents wanted. 50 to 75 per cent « onmiesion. New 80-p. 
list and $1.00 worth Coupons FREE! We buy stamps. 


STANDARD STAMP CO., St, Louis, Mo. 
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WORTH 47 PIGEONHOLES 


and Any Number of Scrap Books 


Elbert Hubbard, The 
“Roycrofters,” E. Au- 
rora, N “1 think 
that your cabinet has 
added several years to 
my earth life by en 
abling me to find the 

thing without wear 

or tear on my temper 
and vocabulary.” 








| ac i 


ua 






Geo. H. Daniels, 
Gen’! Passenger 
Agent, N. Y. ¢ 
a&H R. Ry. Co. 

“1 find them in 
Mey aggocra ly to me 
onnkies . | | in my wor 

Free with Your Name ia God 1 ', 

This is the most complete device ever invented for filing and 

classifying clippings, illustrations, manuscripts, and all miscellane- 

ous matters whic h some time or other you will want without a 

minute’s delay. It is & savings bank for information—worth 47 

scrap books. It consists of a number of specially made holders 

arranged in a substantial, air-tight, dustproof box. Each one of 
these holders not only shows what is contained in it, but by an 
ingenious indexing system shows just where everything else refer- 
ring to its contents may be found, Especially useful to business 
men because it sits conveniently on your desk and takes care abso. 
lutely of all the papers and data that you might otherwise lose or 
forget—perhaps throw in a waste basket for want of a better place 
to put it, The Desk Cabinet is a genuine library Filing Cabinet 
never before made in desk size and has sold for from $15.00 to 
$50.00 in large sizes. The Cabinet we offer you free is equal in 
every respect to the extensive kind except the size and the wood 
work. The free offer is in connection with 


SYSTEM 


Edited by A. W. SHAW 


System is essential to business success. And so is SYSTEM, the 
magazine. It tells every mouth all the new business tricks that 
save time—all the little office 
wrinkles ve! = worry. 200 
or more pages 0 pensable 
information yy business men 
Through SYSTEN 
you cau learn all that 
anyone can possibly 
tell you about system 
and business methods. 
The regular reading of 
SYSTEM will solve 
your business perplex 
ities—but if it does not 
SYSTEM has « staff 
of experts—practical business neu 












giadly and cheerfully and pre 
ly. his service will cost you not one single penny—it ) 
subscriber to SYSTEM The price of SYSTEM is two dollars a 
year. itis worth » great deal more than that to any alert man 
with his eyes on the main chance. 


you are a 


an official of the National Cash Register Company says: 
“The ideas gathered from your magazine have enabled me 
formulate systems for Mr. Patterson's letters, mae pamphlets, 
orders, ete., which have si a the work gre 

“T have learned more fr STEM in five onal than in 
ten years of hard study a eat ks in business. It is worth ten 
times the charges for it.” F. A. Pur-enick, Baraboo, Wisconsin 


SPECIAL OFFER | 

We said the desk cabinet | 
would cost younothing. Here 
is the way : Send us two dollars | 
fora year's subscription to SYS- | 
TEM and we will send you, 
every cost prepaid, a cabinet 
with your name fn gold on top. 
Write your name and address 
in the margin opposite ; tear out 
this advertisement and mail it 
to us. Inclose the money and | System in Shipping 
we will enter you as a sub-| Systems for the Retailer 
pn emg Lan an expert | feed Betete and facewades 
consultation certificate entit-| 

< e | System im the Professions 

ling you to free advice—and Shert<Cute That Save 


i the cabinet. Act at 
. We ‘ba aly a tao The Business Man's Review 


cabinets on hand and we be- 
lieve they will be snapped “P| 
ina hurry. ACT. 





Regular Departments in 


SYSTEM 
Bullding a Sales Foree 
Organizing an —- 





orrespondene: 
Credits and Collections 
Talks to Salesmen 
System in Banking 





Answered by Experts 
THE SYSTEM COMPANY 


907 Thomas Church Building CHICAGO 














“LET THE CHILD'S FEET, GROW AS 
THEY SHOULD” : 
Bes, Russia and Patent Calf and Kid, 
Infants’, 5 to 8, $1.50 Misses’, 1154 to 2, $2.00 
Child's, 8, by a. 1.75 Girls’, 2% to 6, 2.50 
25 cents for delivery. 

Oak Soles tes with new Richardson Short 
Stitch give utmost pliability and strength. 
Send for booklet about 
these and many other 
styles for Men, Women, 

Boys and Children. 
Ask your dealer 
for Educators or send to us 
Take no imitation 
Educator Rubbers 
fit Educator Shoes 
RICE & HUTCHINS 
Shoemakers 
20 High Street, Boston 











The Or, 7 has 
raz a a on thang tendency 


which 
Facial wr oe yan It soothes and heals. 
Send 10 ts. for samples of all four preparations. 





The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Cincinnati 


PATENT 








EW BOOK MAILED FRE 

Tells all BR... Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells . hat to Invent 
for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical Mov oop Invaluable to in- 
ventors, O'MEARA & BROCK. Pat. Attys. 8 F St.. Wash., D.C, 
N. Y. Office, 290 ‘Broadway, New York City 














a pass. It is quite within the 





RAILROAD RATES 


(Continned from page 24) 











no corporation in America is as free from | 
corruption as our Post-Office Department, for 
example. The system of graft permeates 
most of our great business institutions. They 
are real autocracies. Reform must come 
from the head. But the smallest steal in 
Government service is heralded far and 
wide, as it should be. The contention that 
the United States Government can not secure 
men of sufficient capacity and ability to fix 
railroad rates that will be fair to the public 
and to the railroad is a reflection upon our 
common intelligence. It is as good as saying 
that we are not fit to govern ourselves. And 
really we think that we are. 

Probably the House will pass the ge 
bill. Its members are nearer to the people 
than the Senate. Discussion, whose sole ob- 
ject is delay, can be stopped by the cloture. 
Those members who, from personal interests 
or on sheer public grounds, would rather not 
see any rate legislation rely on the Senate for 
its defeat. In fact, if the author of the phrase 
of “standing pat”’ on the tariff question were 
alive, he would say that the House has 
“passed the buck’’ to the Senate. The 
House, which does not love the Senate, is 
not depressed by the Senate's predicament. 

It will not be pleasant, however, for some 
House members to vote for the bill. The 
average House member is not looking for 
trouble, and a railroad rates bill no less than 
a tariff revision bill places him between the 
devil of corporate interests and the deep sea 
of the President and the people. Four out of 
six House members come from districts which 
are nominally safe for their party. They are 
mostly self-made men, lawyers by profession, 
who, from their school-days, have taken a 
keen interest in public affairs. They have 
trained with the party. The party gives 
them the nomination which ensures election. 
When the county committee is organizing for 


| a campaign the railroad is in a position to 


give many favors, if not actual cash. 

Every Congressman collects mileage from 
the Government, and nine out of ten Con- 
gressmen ride on passes. Collis P. Hunting- 
ton used to marvel at the amount of legis- 
lative influence that could be bought with 
range of 
human versatility for a member of the 
House, and, more especially, for a Senator, 
to make some public manifestation which is 
contrary to the results of his action, which 
really serves the interests of the railroads. 
He finds himself a broker between the people 
and the corporations; an honest one, fre- 
quently, according to his light and to the 
many demands upon him. How often a long 
investigation has outlasted public clamor 
which called for it! 

Senator Newlands recently introduced into 
the Senate a resclution to investigate every- 
thing, from fixing railroad rates to pensions 
for railroad employees and actual Govern- 
ment ownership of the lines. The committee 
was to consist of fifteen members, some ex- 
perts and some Congressmen. But all the 
Congressmen were to be chosen from among 
members of the next (the Fifty-ninth) Con- 
gress, which means that we should not have 
their report for a year or more. It did not 
matter that a part of Mr. Newlands’s sugges- 
tions were unconstitutional. 


Look Out for the Senate! 


The railroads are looking to the Senate. 
They know their men. There is no cloture 
in the Senate. It is more of a delibera- 
tive than a legislative body. A few mén 
who insist on talking can prevent the 
passage of a measure, or it can be so 
amended, so involved in clauses and punctu- 
ation, that it will be unconstitutional. Not 
only the attorneys and the retainers of the 
railroads, but the presidents, the overlords 
themselves of the great oligarchy, have come 
to Washington. The sleeping lion is aroused. 
It enters the halls of the Capitol with the soft 
approach of padded paws that are conscious 
of their power. It pleases the railroad men, 
it pleases the Senators, whose personal in- 
terests are such that they prefer no action, 
to have the question made complex. 

One little amendment might destroy the 
effect of the Hepburn bill. The President 
and his admirers must be hawklike in their 
scrutiny. The railroad men who visit the 
White House may seem quite pleased with 
the bill. Meanwhile, railroads are putting 
the screws on in many places. Typical of 
this is the resolution of the representatives 
of the Eastern railroads in Chicago, on Janu- 
ary 25, to ‘‘discontinue immediately any and 
all concessions of every kind or character to 
steamship agents or companies, including 
commissions, salaries, side cuts, reduced fare 








or free tickets, or any form of gratuity what- | 


ever, for the purpose of controlling or divert- 
ing transatlantic travel." 

This is done nominally, because, according 
to the despatch, ‘‘the interested lines have 
agreed to discontinue at once all practices 
contrary to the Anti-Trust and Interstate 
Commerce laws."’ To think that rates 
should be taken out of the hands of these 
law-abiding, self-sacrificing men and put in 
the hands of a dishonest Government com- 
mission! But the kernel of this nut is that 
the forty thousand or more Italians and 
Scandinavians who go through Chicago to 
Europe every year will have to pay higher 


rates. That means public sentiment against 
the bill. Truly, the President is breaking a 


lance with a mighty power, old in politics, 
apy pees the best of legal talent. That 
, if he may be said to be breaking a lance 


The fight is one for the public rather than | 


against the railroads. He has consulted all 


sides freely. 
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As an Employer of Our Automatic Servant 


A servant whose wages are five cents a day for nine months. After 





that it works for you free for a life Low wages—and we trust 





you for these wages, besides. 
Hoosier 


This automatic system into your 


kitchen. 


servant puts the 


preparing a meai—each article 





It groups everything you use 





has its own special place—all within easy reach. 


The Hoosier system saves countless wearyin from 





ym range to kitchen table. 


or anything else you 


sink to pantry—from pantry to range—fri 

It doesn’t let 

need every time you cook. This automatic servant— 
imme 


The 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


helper you hz 


you run out of sugar—flour 


is the most competent housekeepers’ ave ever known. 

Takes 
supplies are all in one pl 
room. The large cupboards—the roomy drawers—hold 
a pantry will. 

And think of the labor-saving—the ‘su 
alone pay for the cabinet. 

The Hoosier Cabinet has exclusive 
cabinet possesses:—a patented sugar bin—insect-proof;—a special 
sanitary flour bin—self-cleaning—with Hoosier 


the flavor of the spices. 


the place of a pantry—is far more convenient, because the 


right before you and not in another 





everything 





devices that 


features no ther kitchen 

sifter attachment; 

air-tight spice-tins—that preserve 
— 


Built Like Your China Closet 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets are 


of solid oak—constructed as 
well as the china closet in your dining room. 


made 
The panels are built-up 
—not the ordinary one-ply kind that warp and split in the heat of 
the kitchen. The finish is Golden and waxed Weathered Oak. 
Any kitchen cabinet is a convenience and will last for some 
pied 7 — 
A Hoosier Cabinet is more than simply 
lifetime. 


vears. convenient—it is a 
—— 





complete labor-saving device—and will last a 
The value of a Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet to a h 
be measured in dollars and: cents. It should be measured by the 





ousekeeper cannot 





pleasure and leisure hours it gives her every day. 

We want a Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet to be within the reach of 
everyone. Forthis reason we offer it on terms so easy—that anybody 
can own one. a 

You pay a small sum down—then $1.50 a month 
Hoosier Cabinet is paid for. 

We send you the Cabinet with the first payment. We trust you 
the Cabinet from the start— 


until your 





with ‘it—so that you have the use of 

while you are paying for it. 
$1.50 a month means 5 cents a day 
Ltn 


5 CENTS A DAY 


Isn't it % cents a meal—to cut your 
kitchen work in two—to have more time out of the kitchen—to do 
away with drudgery in the kitchen es 
A Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet is an investment 
It pays dividends every day in 
Could you make a better 


worth 5 cents a day i 


not an expense 

the leisure hours it gives you—and 

in energy saved. investment ? 
Why not order one of these 

Kitchen Cabine:—now ? Don’t 

put off doing away with kitch- 


labor-saving servants—a Hoosier 


en drudgery a single day. You 
take no risk. We send ou 
servant on approval. 

Write for our art Catalug 
‘Kitchen System,” and fo: 
details of our easy payment 
plan. 


We guarantee absolute 
Satisfaction or money re- 
funded. Freight prepaid 


East of the Mississippi and 

North of Tennessee. 

Hoosier Manufacturing 
Company 

42 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 


(World’s Greatest Makers of 
Kitchen Cabinets) 





Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet No, 10 
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1 | [he Style Book 
| o 
For Spring and Summer, 1905 
on is the essential thing in clothes; the key of 
| | | £ : 
| \ the whole business; our most important fact. 
| Most men couldn’t tell w hat is stylish to save their 
| lives: they want their clothes correct; never mind how 
| | 
: or why. 
a | : 
We give lots of time and money and brains to mak- 
t . 
i; . ing sure that our clothes are correct. 
1p 
| It is not a mechanical process; not making a gar- 
} ment like a model; it is creating the model. Months | 


before use, a trial garment is made; studied ona living | 


model, discussed, criticised ; a hundred details examined 


by our designer Sometimes no less than a dozen trial 


| garments must be made before it is pronounced right. 
in | ) eae a 
1 | But in the end it is right; correct; we know it’s | 
big | right. Then we make the clothes; as good as they are 
ai ‘ ; ' £ ‘ 
4 | right; no use wasting all that effort on poor stuff. 
} { 


It is this preliminary work which gives our clothes 





eee 


their distinctive style-character ; the exclusive quality 


it cannot be described; nor imitated. 


The Style Book 


but the results of it; a guide to men’s correct 


of genius; 





is not to show: the 


ts epitome ; 


TR RE ie NE Sw 


process, 


dress, in clothes, hats, shoes, neckwear; many men use 


SO 5 


it represents something besides a desire to have 


you buy our clothes. 





The S St Book read March ; we are taking advance orders 
| r s I It w as t al in its arfistic merit as our 
H 

ormer S Book Yo e glad to have or the cover alone 


Hart Schaffner & Marx, Good 
Boston 


Clothes Makers | 


Chicago New York 























Rekeleleme 4018), fe) 
MEN WANTED 


To qualify for positions as 
Railway Brakemen, Firemen, 
Telegraph Operators, Sta- 

tion Agents, Towermen 


At Salaries ae $60 to $125a Month 
lard R 


Z ~ feminine delight— 
Aualmens Chocolates 


and 


Confections 


~ 
— 


les and 


Wi Uetonans senses 
Chocolate. 


” Mote instantly with boiling milk. 
12316 Chestout St., Philadelphia. 


Established 1842 


RP na I FBS je ih 


The Wenthe Railway Correspondence 
School, . H, Freeport, Ui. 
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i : This Pine Hollow Ground Hand Finished Razor Will for a 
‘3 Limited Time, he Given Free to Every Purchaser of the 
; ] 
| RADIUMITE DOLLAR RAZOR STROP 
We make this remarkable 
; We mate tte mnatatts The Sivas 
# tr hat sells at 
+ Send 10c extra for postage, etc . : That Hones 
RADIUMITE STROPS ¥ 3 
r The secret ‘of a quick clean shave does not lie 80 much is in a good 
razor as in a good strop. Vi RADIUMITE STROPS 
. a the fine 
' ole | Y Each Radiumite Btrop is : sold ender the positive | When you buy, buy right 
guarantee that ifit is not satisfactory your dollar will be refunded. They are foreither | *#y Radiumite to your dealer 
Ordinary or Safety Razors. Mos 4 « RADIV pro Those who do not are rapidly taking them oa 
; Radiumite Straps 50c to $2. 50. Retiamite Razors $1.00 to $3.00. Radiumite Catalog free to all. 
We want good ngeaes for iateodinaeny purposes — en Ww a large w DEALERS, WRITE FOR TRADE 
‘ DISCOUNTS! CATALOGUE FREE 
THE PETER L.. F ROST COMPANY, Dept. 0. 95- 97 = 99-101 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
io THE MINING | | HOME: yop =A doponit - at 3 : MONEY BACK 
HE 2RALD Pid ge sy ve refunded if = IF NOT 
ng mining and finar g all the news STUDY . Bookkeeping, Shorthand : SATISFIED 
7m mining listri bing ‘ aining latest and »r Penman ip< ° 
' st reliab nfor n the mining and oil indus- | are not sati «fied. We have $300,000.00 capital, and 17 
ries, principa panies, dividends, et Every investor | bankers on Board of Directors,to back our claims. Diplomas 
t ' should have it We will send it free for six m@pths upon | issued and positions secured. Let us tell you more about it 
> est. A. i. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York. | ad. DRAUGHON’S BUS. COL., Nashville, Tenn., U. 8. A 
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[hat’s as easy as sinking herself and rising 
‘ 1. And let me tell you another little 
secret, Nicht. No cannon can be fired with- 
outsmoke. And we have seen nv smoke from 
her—even if she were big enough to carry a 
gun that would reach us. Why, Nicht, look 
at that gun there. With that on the deck of 
the toy she could not float a minute. Nicht 

Nicht—poor chap—you must report to the 

, “7 


once, ana, Da, ha 
and Ruhet 









, much hurt, left the deck, 
aughed until thé tears down his face. 
But he stopped sud y at last, for the 
ship trembled for an instant, and then it was 


Known y it the rudder post had been ¢ clipp a 
away. 1d Weiswasser had gone with it. 

Out on “the water the little boat sat as 
placidly as a swan. 

his was so serious that Ruhet would have 
stormed at the gunners. But he remembered 
that none of his guns had been fired. Be- 
sides, he had no time. Another piece was 
clipped from the bow. Then, as quickly, 


the stern. 
w began to roll backward 


another from 
The ship a and 


ike 











forward, a rocking-horse. 
Out on the sea, apparently from the little 
raft, came the voice, so much greater an 
Aha ha! 
ihoy Wh you h 
ind we'll ' @ 
Well, by my mother's carpet slip 
Ruhe can't be any one on ¢f1 
H skyward, the he side, 
hen off nocent toy. ig seemed 
Nicht Wa eft the useless wheel and came 
Twa 
“Nic Wahr whispered Ruhet, ‘Ni 
iks t toy s d something to do w 
5 magi 
‘Sire, I told you 
‘‘Wahr, you're a liar,"’ said the biuff Ruhet 
wrathful You didn't know anything to 
t You were never in Byzantium in 
yi sed life! You said you would get it 
) We why don’t you do so instead of 
let g it get us—a little atatime? Now let 
ne see u are good for anything. I nm 
longer wa . Destroy it. And quickly. 
D t be polite. Shoot to kill—or, at 
ist, to make holes. Push the 7omans right 
o r—so that you won't miss her! 
VI.—Who Broke Ruhet's Leg? 
Tce as Wahr now began to suspect only 
0 , Was an impossible commission. 
But w is well-known sycophancy he 
sid So you shall, sire. 
All admiral answered was: ‘‘And then 


for the soup-spring and have some- 
~where do you suppose it is? 


1S! 


t 












ut new ends on the ship—”’ forgetting 

hat there was nothing more in sight now 
an there had be n for a long time. 

Howeve while Wahr was mans mering the 

snip, i pied condition, to br ing her 

t t ttle craft, the ‘clippi g went 

on at stern and bow until the water began to 


g stream. Ruhet1 
1 time a locker on dex 


pour it lisquiet ali- 








sacked for the kk 














about the n-mast for some cake which | 
had once been there. The ship would not 
come about. Wahr had nearly decided te 
become sufficiently humble, in the absence 
f Nicht, to go on his knees and confess his 
first failure to the admiral, and then his ap 


parent wisdom but real ignorance, when, to 
his surprise and delight, the little craft, 
St to apprehend his intention, put her 





ctly in the best position for the 





j never deserts me,'’ muttered 

“even in such a dinked’’—he lov 
l say the things his master did 
ul time this. I'll sink her 
’ he cried to Weiss Nicht, so that the 
ral might hear, “I have made everything 
for you. Get your broadside off!"’ 

‘*And, on your life, don't miss her!"’ added 
Ruhet. 

The impudent Weiss Nicht knew Wahr well 
enough to be ready, and, on the ir the 
broadside roared. 

When the smoke 
had disappe ared. 

3y my uncle’s— 

No one will ever 

admiral would have 


luck 
ed to 
‘“dis- 


as yet. 





1Sstant 


cleared the green craft 


know what wisdom the 
uttered; for, at that 
ume e little thing reappeared, as Weiss 
N cht iticipated, on the other side of 
he ship, and he had made ready for her in 
order to affront Nicht Wahr. 
‘The starboard broadside!”’ 


m 





he cried impu- 





| dently, with out waiting for Nicht Wahr’s 
order. 2 ire 
With the accuracy of all their practice this | 
went as the rest had gone- harmlessly 
to thi » sea. The boat had divec orce more. 





| and scientifically, 


nd Nicht had seen her do it! 

This was Weiss Nicht's final test. 
been conceived and executed magnificently 
and it had failed. He went 
deck, and with powder- blackened face 
made the following report: ‘Sire, it can not 


or 





It had | 


| Composition. 


be done. And the sooner we get out of the 
vicinity of that machine, the more of this 
ship will be le ft. I saw it dive!” 
But at that moment he noticed that he was 
spt aking to Wahr and not Ruhet 
‘Where is the admiral, sir?’’ he asked. | 
I thought you were he,”’ said Wahr, with | 
the evidence of guilt in his face. 
‘And I thought you were he," cried the 
gu iner's mate bravely. 
‘Where can he be?’’ said both. 
Both were answered immediately by a 
groan from the middle of the ship which 


sounded profane. 
They found Ruhet there with a broken leg. 






















Fine flowers and vegetables are as easy to 
raise as ordinary kinds. The difference isn’t 
due alone to the soil or to the amount of 
care, but, first of all, to the seeds themselves, 

Our thoroughbred seeds produce rare 
and beautiful flowers and the choicest 
vegetables 

We are extensive developers of improved 
varieties. Our 


‘‘Garden and Farm 
Manual’’— free 


Shows actual photographs of the flowers and 
vegetables our seeds produce 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Dept. A6 
217-219 Market Street Philadelphia 


BURPEE’S 


SEEDS GROW AND 
WIN MORE PRIZES 


than the products of any other 
brand! Besides several Gold 
Medals they a Grand 
Prize for vegetables at the St. 
Louis Exposition. 
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If you intend to try Burpee’s Seeds we 
will mail free our Complete Catalogue 
of 178 pages, with beautiful colored 
plates and illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken at our famous Fordhook 
Farms, the largest trial grounds in 
America. Write to-day! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 

















In other investments 


you part with principal to get interest. In this 
you pay interest and get principal just when 
most needed —at the time you have named, or 
—earlier, if fate decrees. The best form to be 
had from 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 














CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For any College, School, Class Club 
Society or Lodge 
Direct from Factory to Wearer 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Silver- Plated Pina 







RD, Silver, Buttons or 


Medals of all descriptions 


Either of the 





one or two cc 
any letters or figures if not more than 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. 
Free — Large Catalogue, ili 
dreds of designs. 
Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 
prices. Special designs and estimates free 


Bastian Bros., 21Y S. Av., Rochester, N.Y. 


“10e 
Sample, 25 
strating 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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ADream of Fair Women (renny) 
An Art Portf containing (10) pletures of 
beautiful w resenting different ty 4 
from the orients to the Cowboy Gir 
the wild west Al I made in the most Ceautitul 
and artistic colors 7x10 inches made on 
artist stippled paper. Very appropriate for 
framing and just the thing for your ten, Sent 
prepaid to any address in U.S oy ‘avada for 


0¢ exp. or P.O. M.O., currency or U, 8. stampa. 
MPANY, 





Size 


pr vhen ys WHITE CITY ART COMP. 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 

se you order in 10 days an extra picture 

‘A Nifty Dip” will be sent free. 


P. 3.— 
entitled * 











to 
hand complete in 30 days’ study of 5 hours each.§ 
No ruled lines; no position; no shading, dota, nor 
dashes. No long list of word-signs to confuse. Easy, simple, 
pe tical. Students In yw ge positions, Employers Pp! 
aw yers, doctors, literary folk, club women, can now acquire Short- 
hand with ease for use in their callings. No need to spend months, 
as with old systems. ‘Boyd's Syllable System,’ 20th century 
wonder, is the best, Write to-day for testimonials, booklets, etc. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
(Incorporated) 1202 Racine Ave., Chicago, Il. 


> 











M™ Try them for COUGHS, COLDS 

THMA, BRONCHITIS, SORE 

Tr tae! HROAT and HOARSENESS. 
Avoid 

Imitations Ah bh lecum ith 





The Whipple School of Art 


900 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 5ist St.) 
Drawing and painting from life, stili life, and the cast. Ilustration 
Mr. Cyances Aven Wuirrie, Teacher of Life Classes. 
Ma. Howann Cuanpien Curisty, Teacher of Llustration, 









25c. CORNO CURIE CORNS 25c 


Instant relief, permanent comfort, sure cure by using egg ne Corn 
killing plagsters. A harmless and painless 
wafers, easy to apply, comfortable to affected 
Guaranteed to cure or money back, Sample for 2% 


wanted. BEST SUPPLY CO., Sole Mfrs., Joliet, T 
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If You 
Write Letters 
Read This 





JUST EXAMINE THE WORK OF 


The Fox Typewriter 


Then compare it carefully with 
the work done by any other type- 


writer, no matter what its price, 
how old it is, or what is said 
about it, and you will find that 
the work of every other type- 
writer than the Fox is faulty, 
letters crowded together, too 
far apart, bad alignment and 
probably twenty to thirty 


‘bad”’ places on a single page 
Then look at the work of the 
Fox, just as near perfection as 


anything can be, alignment perfect, 
letters properly spaced, no crowding, 
no piling, no fault to find. 

Make 


closely 


the test by looking 
at your mail this morn- 
ing, and then if you have not a 
Fox in your office let us send 
one at our expense, sO you can 
prove these statements for 
yourself. 

We know we can prove it be- 
cause we are doing so every day. 


There is a Reason 


And a good 
construction of 
Nothing has 
make the Fox 





one, it is in the 
our machine. 
been spared to 
what it is, the 
most perfect writing machine 
ever built. While others have 
been trying to reduce their cost 
of production, we have been 
perfecting our machine at great ex- 
pense and the result shows in 
the work accomplished,—and the 
price has not been increased. 


You are deeply interested in 
having only perfectly written 


letters leave your office,— it 
means money to you. 

Any kind an inquiry will 
bring our complete catalogue, 


and a machine if you are ready. 
Send 50c. for Fox Typewriter 
Ribbon (mention make of type- 
writer) —regularly $1.00. It 
lasts longer and does cleaner 
work. 

Agencies in 


Branch Offices or 


nearly ali large cities. 
Executive Office and Factory 


470 FRONT ST. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 
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“JUPITER TONANS” 


(Continued from page 20) 








ho _ broke my leg? demanded Ruhet 


B- “Not 1 * said Wali. 

Nor me,” said Nicht. 

a At that moment Wahr ane up the tell 
| 

| 

| 








ale object of their unhappy admiural’s u1 
doing. 
‘It is one of our own balls," he s 
| an odious glance toward Weiss Nicht 
| is the name— 7 onans. 
j ‘Oh, you villain,”’ cried Ruhet, shaking s 
| fist at the un py gunner’s mate. “You 
shall be hanged at the yard-arm for tlits 
You were always mutinous anyway. 
But at that moment, as is the custom 
mankind, curiosity Gvercame pa in Hie 
Ruhet, admiral of e /upit nan 


**How did he get it here, Wahr? 

For a moment—just a moment—Wah 
stalled. 

*“Sire,*’ 


rwa 
he temporized, ‘I have been thi 
ing 
“Well, stop it and tell me 
here. That is what | want of you. 
flections. Weren't you looking 9?” 
| “Sire,’’ said Wahr hastily, before he ha 
| had time to form a real the poor 


how he got it 


Not re 


hypothesis, ** 














man fired two broadsides in quick succession 
An unfortunate mistake of Weiss Nicht-—due 
» his impudence in not awaiting my y ore rte 
fire. Undoubtedly one of the cannons was 

iderlouaded d its ball traveled : sO ; 
that the ba fi om an overloaded cannon of | 
the second b oadside overtook it 

“By my mother’s nightcap!" cried Ruhet 
n disdain ‘Hal 

*Then it must have collided with one f 
the balls from the ot her—er—slip 

Hier Ruhet actually laughed Walir to scort 

‘That may have happened," said Niciit 


“Our balls travel slowly.” 


The clipping at bow and stern suddenly 

| recommenced 

“She’s at work again!’’ cried a sailor, in 
panic. 

Indeed, panic was now rife all through the 
ship. 

“Lift me up,’ said Ruhet, ‘I will stud 
this magic at close quarters if I die forit. B 
calm, men! You still have Hier Rul iet!’ 

They lifted him up. 

**Men, how did she get there?’ asked the 


| have punctured 


j 


| Ww abr, 


THE Rhy 


admiral now of the common ignorant sailors 
who came, terrified, and grouped themselves 
about him as their protector. 

One of them said that she had jumped over 
them. 

Another said 
them. 

Yet another contended that she 
-that she had an s—that she was not 
but an appariti 

Now, agaifi, suddenly the little boat begar 
to sink. 

**Now I shall see,’’ said the wounded com- 
mander doubtingly. ‘Perhaps, after all, we 
her below the water line, and 


that she had dived under 


lad wings 
a ship, 





she isa goner. If they call for help have the 

boats ready. Have them ready anyhow. 

The fact is, we need a bit of help ourselves. 
“And,” ventured Nicht Wahr dreamily, in 


had 


needles and 


when he been too 


nave 


an evil way he had, 
much crossed, “they ma 
thread.’ ‘ 
‘Nicht Wahr,"’ said the commander, in ig 
norance of his irony, “do you know that I 
think that little thing is made of 
haps several sheets nailed together?” 
“Precisely, sire,” said Wahr. 
‘Tin will sink,’’ said the impudent Weiss 





Nicht, again on deck. 
“And,” went on Ruhet, ignoring the inter- 
ruption, ‘the bail that broke my leg might 


have bounced against it and returned to this 





ship.” 

“Undoubtedly, sire,’ said the odious 
Wahr, with a triumphant leer at Weiss 
Nicht, “your great and original mind has 


reached the correct solution of our trouble, 





tin—per- 
} 





while we of lesser understanding foundered | 


in seas of doubt and—"’ 

*Impossible,’’ cried Weiss Nicht, impudent 
tothe last. ‘‘l can prove that the trajectory—’ 

**What?”’ cried the commander of the 7o- 
nans. “This is no time for big words—or 
or narrow jealuusies. My leg is broke." 

VII.—Pooh! 
THINK your majesty has exactly defined 
the cause of your injuries,"’ said the 
caustic Weiss Nicht, in the style of Wahr. 

“That much is settled then," 
admiral, ‘‘since you both agree. If it 
mended—”’ 

Something tore through the ship. 
and nothing else!"’ sighed Hier Ruhet. 
Sire, | think we had better go,” 
“we can do no further good here. 
And, besides, you may be unfortunate with 
the other leg—and your majesty’s hunger is 
not being satisfied. I believe the soup-spring 
lies S. S. W., Nicht.”’ 

“Very well, since you are so hungry,”’ ac- 
quiesced the admiral with immense testiness, 
‘get what is left of the 7onans under way, 
and, for heaven's sake, don’t get skeered! Be 

calm!"’ 

This, with much distress and profanity by 
everybody, they endeavored to do. But, in- 
asmuch as the little boat kept up its clipping, 


was 


said 


it was not easy. However, at length, a bit 
of sail was rigged, a drag attac abe for a 
rudder, and what was left of the 7Zonan 
stood feebly to the wind. The little craft 


seemed to wait and look curiously on. 

And now and then they heard that huge 
voice laugh af them: ‘‘Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, 
ha!”’ 

Nevertheless 
For the sails of the 
clipped. 


making headway. 


they were 
had not been 


7onans 


said the | 


“A hole | 


» 









Skeleton 


The illustration shows the complete 
watch. Back and front are covered 
with strong, dust proof crystals, per- 
mitting an unobstructed view of the 


entire mechanism. 


THE SKELETON WATCH IS ABSOLUTELY 


GUARANTEED AS A TIMEKEEPER 


The Skeleton Watch is most fascinating t 


and novel in its construction. 


The Skeleton Watch will be found 


every way satisfactory. 


The New England Watch Co. manufactures a very com- 
plete and extensive line of Ladies’ and Men's W atches. 


The New England Red Book, illustrating our con plet 
the New England Blue Book, illustrating our « omplete 
now ready and will be sent to any address on applicatior 







37-39 Maiden Lane 
New York City 


r 


SS, For Sale by all Jewelers Z& 


The New England Watch Co. \ 


OFFICES : 


San Francisco, Sprecke!s Building 
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N32 The 
most careful farmers 
and gardenerseverywhere 


place confidence in Ferry's 
Seeds—the kind that never ;. 


FERRYS 


SEEDS 


have been the standard for 49 years. 
They are not an experiment. 
Sold by all dealers. 1905 Seed 
Annual /ree for the asking. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 


LRP 0.2 as 








How to Converse 


THE ART OF TALKING 
WELL IN SOCIETY 
Taught by Ma 
YOU MAY LBARE 


How to begin 





How to fl 
pauses 

How to tell an anecdote or 
story. 


How to raise the « 
above the gossip line 


onversation 


w to use * 
How to avoid self 
ness, Liuntness, tiresome 

How to be an in 
dinner companion 

We teach you how to acquire 
an active brain, a bright ey 
clear complexion, proper carriage 
information and blanks. 

A. P. GARDINER 
Box 31, Radway Building 

Radway Square 





ic muscles symmetry of figure 





ease of manner. Write for 
President 20th Century 
Instruction Co. 
NEW YORK 














DO YOU WANT AN INCOME 
OF $20,000 PER _— 


This is what John T. Met 
from the Chicago Tribune for his ca 
$100 per week 
experts. 

he demand fc 
men far exc 
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agp + tent artists an afte 








increasing "Fhismeana your opportunity 
In plac 
others plans, you n 
After 9th Lesson. fession wh lispla ys our originality: ar 
commands a large salary 





Ambitious young men and wome a 
thorough education in 
simply utilixing their “wee time “ 


reguiar work 


ed profess y 
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Very complete and comprehensive correspondence 
offered in Commercial Desiguing and Lettering; Cart 
Magazine, Book, and Newspaper Illustrating; Archit 
Mechanical Civil Engineering Drawing; and Sheet 


Pattern Draftaman 
Do not delay Write us today for full information 
cerning your preferred course 


ME SCHOOL OF DRAWING 








AC 
1216 Masonic Temple Kalamazoo, Mich 
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IVERJOHNSON 


REVOLVERS 


ACCIDENTAL 
DISCHARGE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


Iver Johnson 
Revolvers 
are for sale at 
all Hardware 
or Sporting —the 
Goods houses ° 


THIS IS 
Safety 


lis ge impossible. an id d 


hat makes ac 
oses of this last argument against owning a revolver 


ve 
se rhe 


LE 


PRICES: 


THE , wit} 


SAFETY POINT 


Hammerless, 


Lever $6.00 


dental 


The safety principle rhe > Beinn pin is entirely separate from the hammer and 


cannot be struck without the aid of the 
operation ond} 
1e Hammer 


it can’t possibly go off 


right little booklet “ She 


nies Jehacest s Ares a Cycle Works, Plchbarg Mass. 


by deliberately pulling the 
of an IVER JOHNSON or throw the arm around anywhere—any way— 


the Safety Lever is put into 
Hammer 


Safety Lever; 
trigger. That’s why you can ‘‘ 


ta,” sent to you free together with our handsome catalogue 
New York Office, 99 Chambers Street 


—4, 











Tartarlithine 


1 writes: “I was introduced to 
Ss city who had not been able to 
his head for several weeks, 
rheumatism. He called on me 
ater,) and told me that 
hine for only one week, 
him was truly pi 1eD m- 

re Was practically curec 














Tartarlithine rarely fails becaus 
the t v e necessary st 
solve . 
uric s 

sample package with eu 
the re of rheumatism free t 
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Ask You Doctor About It 


a. and our 


McKesson & Robbins 16 Faiton ~ 


York 
agents for the Tartarlithine Co 











No holes to darn if you buy 


Holeproof Sox 


Trade Mark) 

Fast colors: Black, Tan (light and dark) Pearl, 
Navy Blue, and Black legs with White feet. Sizes 
9 to 12. Two grades: (1) Merino, (meulum or 
heavy). Sold only in boxes, containing 4 pairs, for 
$2.00. (2) Cotton. Sold only in boxes 

ontaining 6 psirs for $1.50. All “ey ping 
charges prepe.id, One size only to a box; 
state size desired when ordering 

e guarantee our sox against holes 

for 6 months, if worn alternately by 

the purchaser. Goods worn out under 
this condition replaced free 
GextLemen : Inclosed please fir 





xd Money Order 
the amount \ 


eavy weight 


ey are ne — y too be 
urs tru 
HENRY n LANE, 


Send for interesting booklet 
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Every Elgin 
Watch is fully 
guaranteed. All 
jewelers have 
Elgin Watches in 
men’s and wo- 


men’s sizes and in 
all varieties of cases. 








is the royal 
time- 


* 
‘*Timemakers 
and Timekeep- 
ers,’’ an illus- 
trated joint history 
of the locomotive 
and the watch, sent 
free upon request to 








E.Gin NATIONAL 
WarTcn Co., 
Ecain, tes. 
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‘Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy 
sicians and shown by court rec 
ords to be ignorance of the laws 


of self and sex? 
Sexology 


ust 
Contains in one volume— 


Rice Cloth anes, Full Gold pe Wiastented, a 
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PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. Ww, ‘Philadelphia 








MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


u can make BIG MONEY 
Stereopticons } Entertaining the aioe 


Nothing affords better oppc or met 


Field is Large: ou 
prising the regular 
theater and lecture 
ircuit, also loca 
fields in Ch 

Public Schools, Lodges and General ~— 4 

peor mg Supply ee 7 and « 

tree. CHICA 





J ECT Co. 
225 Domeeern Street, Dept. 156, CHICAGO, ILL: 











| ATY. AND ROAD SALESMEN 


Me 
r SANITARY COFFEE 
and "TEA MAKE to wholesale and 
srocery Tee and Coffee and 
tores Made of aluminum. 
oh Good Coffee without egg or 
Selis on sight. 

l2-cup size Thx Reup size 50c; 4cup 
size 35 Samples of the 3 for §1.00 
prepaid. Money back if not suited. Lib- 

eral proposition 


THE WISCONSIN MFG. CO. 
Dept. G Manitowoc, Wis. 
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slight or is heard presently from 
rection of the tiny boat—the first they 
leard—t i t was now nearly out of 
a strange missile plowed 
Zonans from the stern, 
1 middle of the waist. It 
of iron, ical, prettily made, orna- 
mented with br t bands of metal, and 
about the size of Jawrge, the boots. 
The entire ship's 
viewed it curiously. 
“Stand me up on my good leg,’ ried 
Ruhet, as curious as Jawrge. ‘Now, wher 
did that come from?’ he demanded ot 
Sailors, as if some of them had put it there 
No one answered. 
“Certainly it did not come from that little 
toy. She's out of sight.” 
Not a soul spoke. 
“Well, by my father's strap 
buckle on its end—never saw I sucl 
ninnikins, Nicht?" 
“It came from yonder vessel,’’ said 
“Be careful. It contains the magic.”’ 
hed once more. 
, here is another secret, 
you, it is bigger than the 
, ha, ha!” 
is the a of it, master."’ 
*“However, it may be light,’’ said Ruhet 
“Lift it. Nothing but a tin can, perhaps a 
present—Hah! a tin can sent to us with pro- 
visions! Open it hey are very 
put up, if they are to cat 
Ruhet touched 
“It is hot An 
spring. Open it. ahr, is this the 
spring, you rogue?’ 
Weiss Nicht withheld th 
“Do not touch it. It is full 
as done the clipping.”’ 
said Wahr. ‘Pooh, sire! 
really think so?’’ whispered I 


“Well, it will 


stopped 


the 


gests the soup- 
soup- 


inen solemnly. 
of magic. It is 


—then twenty men 
| events,’’ laughed Hier 


> odious Wahr. 


| dent Nicht 


s fear. 
Each was about 
re pi I ] t © } 
t t mome tit ex pl ded. 


a #& 


VALENTINE 


Rondeau 
By FELIX CARMEN 


M* Valentine—alas, for me! 
I call you mine. Does this agree 
With your own wish ? Since I don’t 
know, 
I simply let my verses go 
To make direct a lover's plea. 


I’ll use no worn-out siinile. 
Look in your mirror, Sweet, and see 
Your loveliness. ‘The glass will show 
My Valentine. 


So Cupid comes, on bended knee 
To win from you his proper fee, 
A kiss. Be generous, and so 
An extra dozen, pray bestow: 
Conclusive proof that you will be 
My Valentine 


ane 


AN 
By CAROLYN WELLS 


Automobile ? 
Machine used by 
the Classes for dealing 
Masses. 

Whence is its Name Derived ? 

From Auto and Mob. Hence, an Auto 
mobilist ought to be mobbed. 

What is the Difference between an Au 
tomobile and Bunch of Violets ? 

The Smell. 

What is an Auto-Race? 

A Race of Men who Drive 

What do they Look like? 

Like a Wild Man of Borneo disguised as 
an Esquimau. 

What are they 

Chez auffeurs. 

Why 

Because they show Furs in all sorts of 
Weather or Climate. 

What is the Difference between an Au- 
tomobile and Beau Brummel ? 

3eau Brummel was a Lady-diller, bui an 
Automobile will kill Anybody. 

What follows the Automobile? 

The Autopsy. 


Automobiles 


called ? 





Burnett's Vanilla 
leaves a good taste in the mouth. It is pure and whole- 
some. Don’t be cheated with cheap goods.—Adr. 


Borden's Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk affords the maximum amount of food 
enetgy, in the minimum bulk, conferring the greatest 
good to the infant with the least tax on the digestive 
organs, It surpasses all other foods for artificial infant 
feeding. Try it.—Adr. 


Death to the | 


company gathered and | 


prettily | 
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THE BOOKCASE 
FOR THE HOME 


@ THE MACEY SECTIONAL BOOK- 
CASE is an artistic piece of furniture. 
It affords perfect protection for books, 
aving them easy of access. 
@ MADE IN SECTIONS AND HALF 
SECTIONS so that both floor and wall 
space not otherwise available may be 
easily utilized 
@ FURNISHES THE MAXIMUM 
AMOUNT of book room while oc- 
cupying the minimum amount of 
floor space. 
@ MADE IN A VARIETY of 
woods and finishes with plain or 
ated glass to suit every taste. 
GIN OUTWARD APPEAR- 
ANCE will harmonize with the 
furnishings of he elaborate 
apartment or the modest home 
according to grad 
g YOU T ge NO RISK what- 
ever when uu buy a genuine 
Mace y Booke ase. We ship “On 
Approval,” freight paid and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. . 
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Illustrated Catalogue L 1404 
on request. 
RETAIL STORES: 
New York. 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


343 Broadway 

. 178 Federal Street 
14 N. 13th Street 

. 152 Wabash Avenue 


A Cushion 
For the Feet 


Restu worn in any shoe by anybody. Com- 

fortable and restful Affords instant relief 

from rheumatism of the feet, weak ankles, 

cramp of the toes, or bunions. Prevents flat- 

foot and gives a graceful arch to the instep, 
Write for interesting booklet 

RESTU MFG. CO., 52 State St.. SHARON, PA. 


$25,000 


who started as ste- 














and MORE, income of thousands o 
nographers—Sec’ y Hay, Cortelyou, vod many others, 
Why! Because they wrote FAS ne author of ROWE 
VOWEL SHORTHAND wrote the BI aT old system for years 
in Court, a8 fast as any person; but made an improvement in 
Shorthand, which increased his SPEED 50 to 75 words a minute. 
Failure with his system is imposible it is the EASIEST 
learned, written, read, FASTEST and BEST in the world. He 
now writes every 100 words of language in 50 to 150 LESS signs 
than any other system; besides expresses MORE letters to read 
notes. SHORTHAND has been REVOLUTIONIZED. The 
AUTHOR will teach you BY MAIL in 6 LESSONS and make 
you one of the fastest writers, or increase any stenographer’s 
speed 25 to 75 words, He has combined exch vowel and each 
consonant in one sign for both, WE EXPRESS VOWELS 
AND CONSONAN FIRST LESSON FREE 
Dun’s and Brad street’ « F. F. ROWE, Mgr., 
Block, Kalamazoo, Mich 
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tells how to make money 
— How to raise young chicks 
for earl, spring markets when 
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© How to make 
lay Why not get an 
adequate return from poultry ? 
Why not try modern methods 
this year 
Why not learn about incuba- 
tors and brooders from a firm 
who have been ip business since 
1867, and who know how to 
make satisfactory machines? 
Write ws for the book today. 
It is free. © 


GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 
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The Car of Simplicity 





The Autocar stands as a tri- 
umph in automobile building. 
Its construction combines with 
greatest efficiency and dura 
bility a simplicity that is the 
wonder of all who see it. This 
is a feature that commends 
itself alike to the novice and | 
the expert. 
liability of derangement, great- 
est ease and safety of operation, 
and lowest running expense. 
Each type of Autocar repre 
sents the nearest to perfection 
in its class. Every Autocar 
is built upon lines proven cor- 
rect by experience; built of 
absolutely the best material, 
and with the best workmanship 
procurable. 


It means minimum 


Autocar records of actual 
performance bear out the claim 
that for good day-in-and-day- 
out, up-hill-and-down service, 
for durability and freedom from | 
annoyance, the Autocar is un- 
surpassed. 

The new car, Type XI, illus- 
trated above, shows a number 
of very valuable improvements, 
accomplishing increased ease 
of control, safety, and sim- 
plicity. 





| 


Type VIII, Four-passenger 
car, Rear Entrance Tonneau, 
$1400, and .Type X, 10 H.P. 
Runabout, $900, are the cars 
which have made the present 
reputation of the Autocar, to | 
which the new Type XI will 
surely add. 
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dealer’s name. 
THE AUTOCAR COMPANY 


Ardmore, Pa. 
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PURE WHITE [EAD 


Every house-owner 
should know why Pure 
White Lead is both the 
best and cheapest paint 
he can put on his house. 


Our Booklet ««What Paint and Why’’ 
tells this and names the brands of White 
Lead that are purest and best. Sent 
free from any of our branches. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Largest makers of White Lead in the world 


New York Buffalo Chicago 
Boston Cincinnati St. Louis 
Cleveland 


National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburg 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
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| than ninety per cent of the entire population 


| uneducated Russians, in the army and out of 


| culty of the situation. 
| ways, when Nicholas I assumed power in 


| education of his people begun and partially 


| carried out by his predecessor; but this he 
| did not. 


| regards the upper and instructed classes, the 


The Situation in Russia 


(Continued from page 15) | 








sort, amounting, in all, probably, to more 


of the empire. From these the soldiery is 
mainly drawn, often devoted but always 
ignorant—in the main religiously attached 
to the Czar. 

As regards the fitness of the main body of 


it, to conduct a revolution and to establish a 
new government, take what occurred in the 
attempted revolution under Nicholas I. After 
that movement had been suppressed, repre- 
sentatives from the regiments engaged in it 
were asked how they came to crv fora con- 
stitution, and what they were thinking of 
when they hurrahed for a constitution (‘‘con- 
stitutza’’)—as they had done so lustily. The 
general answer from these peasants and peas 
ant soldiers was that they supposed that 
“‘constitutza"’ was the wife of the Grand Duke 
Constantine. Evidently, with such materials, 
regular constitutional government in our 
Western sense of the word is still far off. 
Here we approach the fundamental diffi- 
At the turning of the 


1825, he might have continued the systematic 


He put into force the theory that 
education should be given to the official and 
upper classes for their special duties, but that 
the great mass of his people should have no 
education at all. 

The results of this are seen, on the relig- 
ious side, in the multitude of absurd and | 
fanatical sects which flourish throughout the 
empire, and the devotion of Russians gener- 
ally to fetiches of all sorts. 

The political results are no less injurious. 
The vast mass of the people, unable to read, 
unaccustomed to any consecutive thinking, 
are the easy prey of every political theorist, 
no matter how fanatical, tricky, or absurd. 
Vague stories of the Czar’s wishes or inten- 
tions have run through them from time to 
time, provoking a paralyzing discontent and 
even plunder and murder. 

So much for the mass of the people. As 


most noticeable feature is the frequent out- 
cropping of anarchistic thought. This is the 
result of another feature of autocratic rule— 
the systematic repression of all public discus- 
sion. In Russia one is constantly struck by 
coming upon brilliant and original thinkers, 
sometimes almost inspired, sometimes almost 
idiotic—no two agreeing. One meets them 
daily, not only in Russian literature but in 
Russian life. Each one of them has hatched 
out and coddled his own pet idea until, in the 
absence of all discussion of it, he has come to 
believe it as the one saving truth. He has 
never had an opportunity to compare his 
ideas with those of other men, because no 
public discussion is allowed. No newspaper 
has been permitted to criticise the doings of 
any official or to discuss really any public 
question. Everything like a public meeting 
has been steadily forbidden, and even discus- 
sion in private houses, and indeed in families, 
has, through the adroitness of spies, brought 
many good people to grief. 

As an example of what this produces, take 
Tolstoi. In an article published some time 
since, entitled ‘Walks and Talks with Tol- 
stoi,’ I gave examples of his utterances, 
showing the depth of some of his thoughts, 
the folly of many of them and the brilliancy 
of allofthem. Since that publication, there 
has occurred a very striking example of his 
strength and weakness. A short time since, 
believing himself to be on his deathbed, he 
wrote a letter to the Emperor revealing to 
him the wretched condition of his empire 
and the unfitness of most of the men sur- 
rounding him. So far it was worthy of one 
of the greater prophets of the Old Testament. 
It seemed in the true sense inspired. But 
Tolstoi then proceeded to urge upon the Em- 
peror a remedy—the only means of rescue 
from all this flood of evils. It was simply 
that the Emperor should confiscate the entire 
landed property of the empire! 

Take another contemporary Russian, as 
gifted in science as is Tolstoi in literature— 
Prince Kropotkin. Born of an eminent family, 
brought up at the court, petted by the Em- 
peror and Empress, his sympathy with the 
suffering millions led him into conspiracies 
which finally caused his imprisonment in a 
dungeon of the fortress of Saints Peter and 
Paul. Thence, by wonderful ingenuity, he 
made his escape, both from his prison and 
from the empire, and has ever since distin- 
guished himself by brilliant contributions to 
scientific literature. That he is a patriot his 
whole life shows, that his character 1s of the 
noblest has been amply proved, his literary 
force is seen in all his writings, and yet his 

rescription for all the evils which afflict 

ussia is ee perpetual 
abolition of all laws and all government. 

With leading thinkers like these, with fa- 
natics of all sorts—nihilist, socialist, anarchist 
—raising their banners—evidently ready to 
cut each other's throats just as soon as they 
shall have overthrown the government, the 
prospect for any happy outcome of their work 
is small indeed. 

No wonder that the uprising in St. Peters- 
burg has apparently been drowned in blood, 
and that similar uprisings in other cities seem 
about to be ended in the same manner. Nat- 
urally, after the first outburst of indignation, 
the people generally, no matter how much 
they may have desired a change, have begun 
to see that the new heavens and the new 
earth which nihilists, anarchists, and social- 
ists offer is the one thing in the world worse 
than the evils from which the country is 
already suffering. 

Intensifying the whole difficulty are the 
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You meet congenial persons---a refined, 
well-to-do class, who have traveled much 
and who appreciate superior service. 

The tnp is sure to be pleasant socially--- 
Your home and club for three delightful 
days. 
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near Grand Canyon of Anzona. 
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WING PIANO 


Are Sold Direct from the Factory— 





and in No Other Way. 


you buy at wholesale. 





wholesale profit added 


you pay the retail c 


to $200. 


When you buy 
a Wing Piano 
You pay the 
actual cost of making it with only our 
When you buy 
a piano as many people do—at retail— 

feotec’s store rent 
and other expenses; you pay his profit 
and you pay the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs. 
The retail profit on a piano is from $75 
Isn't this worth saving? 


In 37 Years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
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and schools; 


manufactured 
They are recommended by seven Gov 
ernors of States, by musical colleges 
by prominent orchestra 
leaders, music teachers and musicians. 
Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for 12 years against any defect in tone, 
workmanship or material. 
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enables any ordinary player to imitate 
perfectly the tones of the mandolin, harp, 
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We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United States on tria 
without asking for any advance payment or deposit 
other charges in advance. 
in your home we take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing 
and are under no more obligations to keep the piano than if you were examin- 


ing at our factory. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. Old it 
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SMALL BASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


We Pay Freight 
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We pay the freight and 
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International Correspondence Schools, 
Bex 1198, SCRANTON, PA 
i me your booklet, 1001 Stories of Success, 


1 how I can qualify for the position 
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Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Reokesar 
Building Contractor] 
Architee’| Draughtsman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer] 
Foreman Plumber 
Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Mechan. Draughtsman 
Ornamental Designer 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemilat 

Textile Mill Supt. 
French ; wit 
Spanish § Phonogra; 

















How A Mark in this 
Coupon Brought Success 


R. L. Tappenden was a forge shop apprentice at $12 a week when he marked 
this coupon. Asa result of marking the coupon he became Superintendent 
of the forge department of the Fore River Ship and Engine Co., of Quincy, 
Mass., earning over $5000 a year. Mr. Tappenden’s case is but one of thous- 
ands of similar experiences of those who have realized in this coupon their 
opportunity. To fill in and mail to us the coupon above is a simple and an 
easy thing todo. Yet iit may be the starting point to great success for you. 
The I. C. S. has made it easy for every ambitious person to reach a better 
and a higher salary. You can qualify yourself in your spare time 
Cut out, fill in and mail your coupon to-day and we will 
send you full details and our booklet 

“‘toor Stories of Success.”’ 


Now is the time. 


position 


and at low cost. 
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Merchants’ Exchange Building 
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| expect that the present breakdown, military 
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have their root 
in autocracy. In other nations, where men 
are allowed to think and to taik—to publis 
heir grievances and to discuss them—there 
goes on a steady improvement in the condi 
tion of the artisan class. But in Russia all 
organization ard publication and discussion 
being severely repressed, we see a labor sys 
tem containing all the evils of slavery and 
some evils not known under slavery—utter 
carelessness regarding the welfare of the 
working class; a working day of eleven hours; 
cold-blooded harshness and brutality of every 
sort; the mildest demands repressed by thi 

Cossack’s knouts and the rifles of the guards. 

There is indeed one possibility of a com- 
plete upheaval and overturn. If it should 
prove true that the disaffection has so per- 
meated the army that the troops in the vari- 
ous cities generally refuse to fire upon the 
insurgents—as it 1s reported they have re 
fused at Moscow—then there may come an 
immediate and bloody revolution, ending in 
anarchy, with the strong man on horseback 
marching into power over the struggling, 
writhing mass—and this man on horseback 
not unlikely the present Emperor’s uncle, 
Viadimir, who, atter the Czar’s invalid 
brother, is the next in succession: a soldier 
f the big, strong, stern Romanoff sort. He 
would doubtless be much like the first Nich 
olas—a despot—but unlike Nicholas, a despot 
who has learned something. 

But such a change is at present unlikely. 
The religion of the great mass of peasant sol- 
diers teaches them that the Czar is the vice- 
gerent of God. The probabilities are rather | 
that all these uprisings, like so many which 
have preceded them, will be drowned in 
blood. This seems to me all the more likely 
because the insurgents have no common aim 


labor troubles. These, too, 

















They are sure very soon to distrust each 
other, and in such a condition of things, or 
ganized military contro] will prevail and the | 


struggling mass be annihilated or at least 
reduced for a time to silence. 

But, despite this apparent crushing out of 
all efforts for improvement, there will un- | 
doubtedly be some important results. The 
disasters of the Eastern war, the uprisings 
throughout the empire, and the collapse of 
the autocratic theory will doubtless lead to 
heavy pressure for reform. The previous 
collapses have done so, and we may fairly 


give rise to changes, some of 
them for the better. Just how far these wi 
go, it is hard to say, but we may hope, al- 
most against hope, that they will lead to two 
things. First, an endeavor to put an end to 
the Eastern war. This can best be done by 
the friendly intervention, say, of the United 
States and France, using the means supplied 
in the cighth article adopted by the nations 
which took part in the Peace Conference at 
The Hague, with Russia at the head. That 
eighth article provides that, when in any war 
between two of the sigaatory powers, the 
struggle shall have reached a point at which 
one of these powers is manifestly at a disad- 
vantage as compared with the other—a point 
where an honorable peace can be made—these 
“seconding powers,’’ one chosen by each of 
the warring nations, may come forward and 
endeavor to settle the difficult y- As regards 
a settlement of this kind, the p resent time 1s 
favorable, since, though Russia is terribly 
beaten, she still retains a very formidable 
army, and, in the defence of Port Arthur, has 
shown a military determination which re- 
dounds to the credit of the Russian name 
Whatever else has been lost, the honor of the 
Russian army was, by that supreme effort, 
Save 

So much for 


and civil, will 





the military situation. As re- 
ical and social situation, the 
only wise course open to the Emperor would 
seem to be a return to the policy of his grand- 

cander II, who, just before his as- 
1ad determined to adopt a mod- 
a con- 
providing for responsible 
d for a national assembly com. 
posed of representatives of the Zemstvos, or 
local councils, throughout the empire. Here 
is one thing which may do much to open a 
better future to Russia. For generations 
past, the vast body of the Russian peasants 
have had in their communities a system of | 
discussing and deciding upon their little com- 
munity interests, much lke the town-meeting 
system of New England which has been such 
a nursery of republican ideas. 

Possibly a senate might be added—not the 
poor, discredited body at St. Petersburg which 
bears that name at present, but a body rep- 
resenting perhaps the various provinces and 
composed of men held in honor by thought- 
ful Russians throughout the empire. Thus 
might possibly be evolved a Parliament. 

Publicity for its meetings would doubtless | 
be insisted upon, but certainly there should 
be no repetition of the Jacobin Club, no imi- | 











ministers, an 





owded with men and women, to 
get between the assembly and the people. 

But, first and foremost of all, as a condition 
precedent to the proper working of any sys- 
tem whatever which can develop the empire, 
fit it for constitutional government, and re- 
store its prestige, there should be initiated, 
at any cost, a broad and thorough system of 
popular education: a system like that with 
which Turgot would have saved the old 
French monarchy, like that which brought 
up Germany after Napoleon crushed Prussia 

Jena, like that which has made the Scan- 
dinavian countries what they are to-day, like 
that which France, Italy, and Great Britain 
are now endeavoring to develop, and like that 
which, in the United States, is the main bul- 
wark between liberty and anarchy, between 
civilization and barbarism. 
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And Cuticura Ointment Purify and 
Beautify the Skin, Scalp, and 
Hair, when All Else Fails. 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 


Pimples, black- 
heads, red, 
rough, and oily 
skin and bad 
complexions 
prevented by 
hot baths with 
Cuticura Soap, 
preceded by 
light applications of Cuticura Ointment. 


FOR SCALP AND HAIR 


Shampoos of Cuti- 
cura Soap and light 
dressings of Cuti- 
cura stop falling 
hair, remove crusts, 
scales, and dandruff, 
destroy hair para- 
sites, soothe itching 
surfaces, and make 
the hair grow when all else fails. 


For RED, ROUGH HANDS 


Soak 
sore, red, 
rough 

‘ hands on 
: retiring 
F in a hot 
solution 
of Cuaticura Soap, dry, and anoint freely 
with Cuticura Ointment. Wear old 
gloves or soft bandage during night. 


FOR BABY RASHES 


Nothing so sweet, 
so pure, and so 
speedily effective as 
Cuticura Soap and 
anoint- 
ings with Cuticura 
Ointment, for pre- 
serving, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair, 
and hands of infants and children, 


Sold throughout the world. Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., Boston. @g~ Mailed Free, “ How to Care 5°) 
Skin, Sealp, Hair, and Hands.” 


























Solution 


A Universal Developer 
For Velox, (gxvent glossy) 


DekKo, Azo, Bronfide Paper 
and Lantern Slides an din 
connection with Nenera 
Capsules a perfect devel« 
oper for Film or Plates. 


At All Dealers. 25 Cents. 
Nepera Division, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 














PHONOGRAPH 

We have here the neatest little minia- 
ture Phonograph ever got out. It ms 
the slickest thing in the mustcal line 
weeversaw. It has all the appear. 
ances of the large phonographs and when you turn 
the crank on the back, the music will be heard com 
ing out of the horn. [t is finished in neat attractive 
colors, and pes ked in a strong box, and mailed fo 

10¢, H, PIKE, 58 W. Main St., Stamford, Conn 


10 Cts. 





us all questions on credits law, medicine, mis” 
cellaneous business subjects ; ‘enclose ona 
Gen’! Information Bureau, Dept. Chicago 
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I will make to 
your measure 
a pair of nobby 
trousers, equal 
in style, qual- 
ity, workman- 
ship and fit, to 
any pair of 
$8.00 trousers made by 
any Merchant Tailor. 
I ask no deposit—I do not want a penny of your 
money until you have received the trousers, tried 
them on and examined thoroughly every detail. 


If they are satisfactory, pay the expressman. If 
they are not satisfactory, return them at my expense. 

4 whole lot of people will say: “that man must 
have faith in his ability to make trousers, or he 
would not make such an offer.” 

I have faith in my ability—a great big heaping 
measure of faith—but I’ve got just as much faith in 
the judgment and commonsense of the good solid 
American man who wears fine trousers 

I don’t believe he wants to pay $8.00 when he can 
get a pair of trousers equally as good for $5.00. 

I know—I am absolutely certain, that my 4 
trousers are equal to any merchant tailor’s 00 
product, and that’s why I am willing to take all the 
chances —to run all the risk. 

I've been making trousers to measure for years—I never did 
ther business—I don’t know any other business. 
don't make coats—nor vests—nor overcoats—I make trousers 
—tine trousers only—and in this City of Rochester, the home of 
the very best Clothesmakers in the world—there is not a manu- 
facturer who makes better trousers than I. 

The trousers | make for you will fit you perfectly—they will 
be made to your measure—they will have character—they will 
hang gracefully wd will keep their shape. 

I care not how difficult you are to fit, I am positive that I 
can fit you perfectly. My cutters are among the most skillful in 
the land—my tailors are past masters in the art of perfect trou- 
sers making. 

My offer is probably the best trousers offer ever made, and 
I frankly admit that ft would be impossible to perform what I 
promise, were it not for my most modern facilities, low rent, 
and direct purchases of large quantities of woolens direct from 
the mills, 

My line of handsome patterns for Spring wear is very choice 
and supremely elegant. 

My bebklet, free samples of material and a very simple and 
accurate system of self measurement will be sent to any address 
on request, Write me to-day. 


LEON WRIGHT, Rochester,N.Y. 
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THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT 
TARRAGONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES 
DISTILLED BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS 
(PERES CHARTREUX) AT THE MONASTERY 
OF LAGRANDE CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND 
KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AS 
CHARTREUSE; THE LABEL AND BOTTLE 
FORMERLY USED HAVE BEEN ABANDONED. 
THE GENUINE ARTICLE WILL HENCEFORTH 
BE KNOWN ONLY AS LIQUEUR PERES 
CHARTREUX, DISTILLED BY THE SAME 
ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE SECURELY 
GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS MANUFAC- 
TURE FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS AND WHO 
ALONE POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR. 
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is absorbed "by the hair and revives the hair 
roots. It’s a specific for skin and scalp diseases. 
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exuberant mirth expected from him, leaned 
| over and, with neat decision, plucked the 
| letter from the other’s hands. And as the 


| Sst EVEN, whose mind had become keenly 


| dusting his 


“IF YOUTH BUT KNEW” 


(Continued from page 20) 











‘Hotel de l'Aigle Impérial. 
“ ‘NEVER. 


Burgravine of 


“ee 


Betty, Wellenshausen.’ 


“Thunder, ‘tis his wife! It is a whole 
story a la ‘Ketacbus. Do you hear, Fiddle- 
Hans? ‘Tis his wife. ‘Never!’ she writes 
to him. Oh, the dove has claws and beak, 
and she can peck!” 

Fiddle-Hans, without betraying any of the 





jurist stared, wavering confusedly upon 
offence : * : | 
“Go on with your work, friend,” said the 


musician, smiling. “That second warrant 
has not. yet been discovered. The night is | 
waning, it may be well to be fairly on your 
road to Gittingen before the hue and 
cry—" 


on the alert at the first mention of 
Betty’s name, had turned again on his hard 
ccuch with a general relaxation of mind 
and body. As soon as the student’s indis 
cretion had made him master of the Bur 
gravine’s address, and of the consoling fact | 
that she and Sidonia—for where the Bur 
gravine was, surely also was Sidonia—were | 
not at the Palace, and that it was Betty, 
frivolous, pretty Betty, who was the prey 
marked down by the flickering eye of 
Jerome—there had come a kind of relief. 
He must have fallen into slumber, for he 
was suddenly back in the old Burg of Wel- 
lenshausen, with Sidonia, his little bride. 
She was sitting in the high-backed chair, in 
all her wedding finery, even as he had last 
seen her. But she was smiling upon him. 
“Uncle has given me your letter. It was all 
a mistake, a great mistake,” she was saying 
to him. Then, as he sprang forward to take 
her in his arms, suddenly, with the fantas- 
tic horror of dreams, her face changed, be- 
came red, distorted, even as the face of the 
vinous student who was violating the 
secrecy of private letters. Her voice 
changed, too; grew raucous, broken with in- 
supportable laughter. “You never loved | 
me,” it said, “that is now clear to me. You 
meant well with me, I know; but it is not 
right—such a wah as ours can not be 
right, either before God or man. Had I 
understood before, I should have died 
rather than consent. But it is not yet too 
late. Our marriage is no marriage. I have 
taken advice and very soon we may both be 
free. No—I will not see you. I will never 
see you agvin. 

Steven sat up straight; and, even at that 
moment, there was an_ uproar. Fiddle- 
Hans, creeping round the table like a cat, 
had fallen silently upon the student and 
was paralyzing, with a grasp of steel, the 
hand that held the letter. 

The jurist bellowed as if the executioner 
were already upon him, and mossy-head, 
waking up, shouted treachery; while, as if 
the clamor had given the finishing touch to 
his unstability, the theologian, clutching the 
once more empty can, fell, a sodden heap, 
on the floor. The senior flung his drunken 
bulk blindly against the Fiddler; Steven, in 
his turn, leaped from the couch. 

Even with one hand (his left arm was 
still in a sling), anything so intoxicated was 
easily disposed of. He picked the sword of 
the conspiracy off Fiddle-Hans, who ‘there- 
upon, finding himself free to deal with the 
jurist, possessed himself at once of the let- 
ter. is thin cheeks were faintly touched 
with scarlet, and his fine nostrils worked 
with quick breathing; otherwise he seemed 
unmoved. Steven, therefore, was all the 
more astonished to hear him exclaim with 
utmost disgust, utmost scorn and anger: 

“Palsambleu! but I am weary of this! 
Drunken, sottish swine! Out with them to 
some stye! Roll your fellow out, Count, 
and down the stairs. If your shoulder 
smarts, you have sound legs at least and | 
riding boots.” } 

The wine, which had seemed so long 
merely to stimulate him, Here suddenly took 
violent effect upon the student of law. He 
twisted in the Fiddler’s grasp, flung both his 
arms round his neck, and embracing him 
with the ejaculation, “O, thou dear ancient | 
one!’ showed an instant inclination to 
slumber on his shoulder. 

“Pah!” cried Fiddle-Hans, and disen- 
gaged himself with what seemed to Steven 
surprising vindictiveness. He then trundled 
his man into the passage. The door of an 
empty bedroom, flooded with moonlight, 
stood suggestively open: here he cast the 
creature from him and threw sword and | 
= and pipe on top of the grunting | 
ody. 





_ Steven, in perfect gravity, followed his 
friend’s example; but, with more mercy, he 
cast his burden on the pillows of the 


feather bed. 

“There is yet another,” quoth the Fiddler, 
hands. He also, it seemed, 
failed to see humor in the situation. Dis- 
gust was upon him. He was Fiddle-Hans 
no longer, but a grand seigneur with a ven- 
geance, offended in all his Versailles re- 
finement. He led Steven back into the room. 
“We shall have to carry the beast. Take 
you his feet, while I his greasy poll.” | 

The theologian had not even a grunt. | 
They laid him beside the jurist in the moon 
light with a certain effect of symmetry, like | 
fish on a slab. 

Fiddle-Hans locked the door on the out- 
side and pocketed the key. A second then, 
he and Steven stood together in the dark- 
ness of the landing. Except for the snores | 
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STANLEY TRUNKS 
Everything is in easy 
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Smooth, sliding drawers. Bot- 
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“IF YOUTH BUT KNEW’ 
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from within the room, and similar sounds 
rising from below, the inn of “The Three 
Ways’ was wrapped in stillness 

hat is the courier, | take it,” said the 
wanderer. “Did I not say, my noble friend, 


that 1 would bring you into the company of 
heroes ? Listen to it: thus do we conspire 
in Westphalia !’ 

When they re-entered the room, the 
musician went instantly to the window, and, 
opening it wide, stood inhaling in deep 
draughts the clean breath of the woods It 
was that stillest, most mysterious hour of 
the whole circle—ihe hour before dawn. 


he night sky held a strange depth of blue 
against the garish yellow lamplight within 
the stars were paling. The musician's face 
looked pale. 

“Will you give me my letter, please?” said 
Steven dully. Then his youth and hot 
blood betrayed him into a bitter cry: “Ol 
I am miserable !” 

rhe older man glanced at him from under 


his eyebrows. It was an odd thing—for 
what was he, after all, but a poor, half 
crazed broken gentleman Yet there was a 
certain smile on this Fiddle-Hans which 


world seem warm to the rich and 
Steven Lee, Count Waldorf Kil 


made the 
high-born 
mansegg 

*O blessed unhappiness of youth!” cried 
the musician, in his old manner, half mock 
ing, half passionate. “Did you but know it 


these pangs, these sighs will be sweeter to 
the memory of your old age than your 
| youth’s most satisfied ecstasies! Here is 
your letter, boy. Go, weep and rage upon it 


it you will, with all the fury of your checked 
aspiration. What, you open your arms, and 
she is not ready forthwith to fall into them! 
You condescend to run after her, and sh« 
does not instantly stand still to be caught 
You thought that to-morrow's sun would see 
you with your bride in your embrace, and 


behold! you have still to woo her Bewail 


your hard fate, you are indeed to be 
pitied !” 

“Would you not like your fiddle?” cried 
Steven, as he caught the half-folded sheet 
that the musician tossed toward him, “that 


you may set my folly to a tune? When you 
want to sermonize I had rather you did it 
on the strings, if you don’t mind.’ 

For a second, Fiddle-Hans seemed about 
to resent the pettish speech as an imperti 
nence. A frown gathered; but with a short 
laugh, broken by another deep sigh, he re 
sumed his air of sad serenity. 

“Nay,” said he, stroking the strings of the 
instrument that Steven was pushing toward 
him, and then laying his hand flat upon 
them to still the wailing sound, “did I make 
music to-night, it would not be music for 
your youth, but that of hopeless sorrow. 
Fool!” said Fiddle-Hans, fixing his mad bril 
liant eyes upon Steven, “is she not alive, 
she whom you love, and you prate to me 
to me, of unhappiness !”’ 

Though the words were harsh, his tone 
was strangely gentle. Had Steven dared, he 
would have put out his hand to touch the 
speaker. But he did not dare, and it was 
well. 

The wind rustled through the trees; there 
came a stir and a murmur from the woods: 
the purple blue depth of the sky quivered 
with nallid cha unges. 

“It is the dawn,” said the Fiddler, in a 
worn voice. “Get you to that couch again, 
for you must sleep, and we have a day of 
action before us. Ay, take that letter with 
you, and lay it under your cheek. If it 
seems cruel. have not her fingers touched 
it? Ah, if you but knew from what a 
wounded heart, perhaps, sprang those re- 
proachful words! Why, if she has pride 
man, will she not be the fitter mate for you? 
And if she will have naught of a loveless 
marriage, is it not because she would have 
love ? Poor little Sidonia who only 
yesterday was a child! You have made a 
woman of her: see that you know how to 

meet her woman's measure. 

Steven stood by the couch, palpitating to 
the words, to the golden visions they opened 
before his fevered eyes. 

Sidonia, the child. with her yellow plaits 
of hair and her eyes brown and green, clear 
yet deep like the brook under the trees. 
Sidonia, whose lips he had once, only 
once, kissed, who had smiled at him under 
her bridal veil. 

Fiddle Hans had said he would make no 
‘music; but it was the music of the gods his 
words had evoked for Steven in the dawn. 
Presently the older man looked up from his 
dreary abstraction. Steven, stretched on the 
sofa, in all the abandonment of young 
fatigue, was sleeping like a child; his beauti 
ful young face, upturned toward the dawn, 
was smiling. The watcher’s set features re 
laxed into tenderness 

“O bella gioventt he murmured. 
Then he looked down at the scattered sheets 
before him, and his lips twisted in — 
mockery. Here had been a night’s work ¢ 
petty crime under the fine-sounding title of 
patriotism and national conspiracy But 
now, might not some good be brought out of 





” 


it, after all? How sound the fellow slept! 
Not that he, the wanderer, envied any 
sleeper but him that would never wake 
Well, to work! 

He took up, with contemptuous fingers 


Burgravine Betty’s easy lines of surrender 
to the royal Don Juan. It was clear that 
she was vastly flattered at the thought of 
becoming one of the mil e tre. But But- 
terfly Betty had a husband... ! Yes, the 
butterfly should be saved, if it were only 
for the sake of the pure child who had as 
yet no better shelter than those fluttering, 
| gaudy wings. 
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provement made in Water Closets since 
the style YOU know was conceived. 
Aren’t you interested in knowing 

“Why?’ Write for book H, 
detail, with (lustrations. THE 
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ent on 30 days trial. yo 

antomatic, Test it yourself. Big poul- 

try and poultry supply book Free. 

J. W. MILLER CO., Box 32, Freeport, Ili. 


GLOBE INCUBATORS 


Hatch chickens. No experience neces- 
sery. Our large 200 page Illustrated Cat- 
alogue of Incubators and Brooders and 
Poultry Information mailed free. Ad- 


dress © ¢. SHOEMAKER 
Box 1040 Freeport, Ills. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable. — 
Cheaper than a wood 
Special induce 
ments to church and 
cemeteries, Catalogue free 
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LE PAGE'S NUCILAGE 


No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No sedi 

ment—will not spoil nor discolor the finest papers, 

Full 2 on, bottle retails at 5c., or sent by mail 
for Nc. ; also half PHO ay and quarts. 

Le PAGE'S PASTE 

2 on, size retails oe 

Le PAGE'S GLUE 8 st in the world. 
1 o«. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c, 

RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 


30 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


ROYALTY PAID We strange and Populariae 
PIONEER MUSIC 


SONG-POEMS 2 Mantattan Boiidn 
LEARN ®* MAIL STUFF BIRDS 


at. new basiness for Men, Women, and 
nickly learned, Splendid profits, 

Ai very * fascinating. % gs to Sportsmen, Natural 
ists, and all others interes Write TODAY. MN. W. 
L} SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 5 A. 8t., Omaha, Neb. 
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f Young men who are starting out in life 


should realize the opportunities that are open 
to them to become professional men, instead 
of. mere routine workers. The young mechanical 
and electrical engineers graduated by the Ameri- 
can School of Correspondence, at Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology, earn from $1,800 to $2,500 per 
year, and are in demand. Engineers of experi- 
ence earn $5,000 to $10,000 per year 

Many do not know the dignity and importance 
of this work—they connect the word “engineer” 
with coal smoke and overalls. The above young 
man represents our type of engineer in his work- 
ing clothes. 

An engineer is one who engineers—lays out the 
plans — makes the calculations — works out the de- 
tails in advance—and does the head-work—directs 
and supervises. Engineers are the generals and 
captains of production and exchange 

Parents can do their boys no greater service than 
to put them in the way of getting an engineering 
education. The American School of Cor- 
respondence furnishes a technical educa- 
tion, from lessons laid out by as able 
professors, engineers and technical 
experts as there are in the country, 
and examinations are supervised by 
the professors of Armour Institute 
of Technology, a great resident en 
gineering school. The professions 
» for which there is the greatest 
} demand are, Electrical En- 
gineering, Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Civil Engineering, 
Architecture, Mechanical 
Drawing. In writing state 
in which subject you are 
interested. 

For full particulars and 
free booklet, giving synop- 
sis of courses, write to 

MR. J. F. MILLER, 

Director, 3321 ARMOUR 

AVE., CHICAGO. 
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Main Building, 
Armour [nastitute 
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We can teach you thoroughly. successfully. Our 
original personal correspondence course of instrac- 
tion is Interesting, practical, costs tut little. 
We teach you how to make any plot of ground, 
lorge or emall, pay a sure dividend of from 25 
to 50 per cent onthe investment. Send 1!) cents 
for illus, booklet telling how to make poultry 

and 3 months subscription te best Poultry 
pee in America, COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF POULTRY CUL- 

URE, Hox 773, Waterville, N.Y. 


















COME INTO THE FOLD 


Be one of the successful poultrymen. Our 
people make money out of chickens. 
They run 
The Petaluma Incubator 
i Brooder too, Perfect regulation of 
Wee “9 at, air ‘and moisture. Awarded Gold 
Medal at St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 
The catalogue is free. Write for it, 


PETALUMA Nt gna CO., Box 523, Petaluma, Cal. 














YOU CAN HATCH 


chicks at home avd earn big profits 


CYPHERS INCUBATORS 


make results cerzain, Automatic in al! essentials. 
“The W orld’s Standard Hatcher,”’ endorsed by 42 
Government Experiment Stations and used by most 
successful poultrymen. Fully guaranteed. Com- 
plete catalog and poultry guide, 212 pages, (8x11) 
500 i/lustrations, free if you mention this reper 
Address Cyphers Ineubator Co., Buffalo, N. 



















The Wooden Hen 


and 200 eggs will start you ina 
pleasing and profitable business 
raising poultry. Hundreds of 
men and women make good 
money raising chicks for early 
market. Why not you? Write 
for free catalogue. 
STAHL, Quincy, Hl. 


Boston, Chieago, New York, Kansas City, 


san Francisco. 
$12.80 
GEO. H. 
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Lawn Fence 


Lasts « lifetime We 
to users at 
7 cts. a foot 
Che ae than wood. Catalogue 


SELMAN BROTHERS, 





1628 PRIZES WON 


by our stock at fall shows. 


Hundreds others 


ust as good at low prices. Our catalog saves 
easyen buying and management. Write today 
sending stamp. We have no branches. Access 
reat Central Poultry Farms, Box 91, Freeport, Il! 





GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of Standard bred poultry for 1905, printed in colors, 


ming, illustrates and d 
ble prices for stock a 


fine chromo, suitable for fra 
bes 60 varieties. Gives reasonal 
— tells all about poultry, their diseases, lice, ete. 


je 


er only 10 cents. g§ H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 
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nae in price, Fully guaranteed. 


Send for free catalogue. 


for 
BANTA MFG. CO., LIGONIER, IND. Free Catalog 





“IF YOUTH BUT KNEW” 


(Continued from page 32) 











He reread the letter destined to Jerome, 
and smiled. Then he turned over the other 
sheet with his forefinger. The pregnant 
“Never !” sprang again at him out of the 
page, in Betty's delicate flourish . 

The Fiddler smiled again. 


HROUGH the open window a level shaft 

of light struck tie sleeper’s forehead. 

Fiddle-Hans rose to draw the wooden shut 
ter. But Steven frowned and awoke. 

Without, the forest was one green song. 
it was spring’s busiest day: Such chirp- 
| ing and fluttering and matings, such pushing 
of blades and buds, such strivings of sappy 
shoots. such buzzings of new-winged flights, 
such flurry and scurry of soft-furred things 
were going on in those dappled glades! 

It seemed a shame to be sullenly sleepy on 
such a morning. Steven breathed the bright 
air sharply, and his ill-humor vanished. 

“That is well,” said Fiddle-Hans, as if 
the young man had spoken. “Nature sets 
us the example; what work she has to do 
she does happily. Be brisk. comrade: we 
have also a task before us and an immediate. 
The mail-bag is ready. We must now start 
the courier again on his interrupted duty. 
Heaven knows in what state we shall find 
the clown. We shall probably have to pump 
on him. Then, to Cassel.” 

Melodious snores were yet intercrossing 
each other in finer rhythm than ever in the 
locked bedroom as they passed down the 
stairs. But the postilion was awake, al- 
though he still lay full length on the bench, 
with face upturned to the rafters, staring 
stupidly at a bunch of herbs immediately 
above him with an eye totally devoid of 
spéculation. 

Early as it was, the thrifty household 
was already astir. A fire was crackling 
pleasantly in the huge hearth, and a fresh 
sound of water running came from an inner 
room. The host of “The Three Ways” 
stood in the wide-open housedoor looking 
| down the empty road. He turned quickly 
| at the sound of their steps and grinned in 
jevial greeting as he saw Fiddle-Hans. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Host,” said Fiddle 





Hans. “Fine doings have you had here the 
| night !” 

“Students’ tricks, students’ tricks,” said 
|} the host, suddenly uncomfortable. and 


slouching back into the kitchen as he spoke; 
his small eyes blinked furtively away from 
the sight of the mail-bag, which Fiddle. 
Hans now heaved on the table. “Bah, 
pursued he, “I knew nothing! I busy not 
my head over gentry’s doings, or students’ 
pranks. I go to sleep. They concern me 
not.” Then he burst into a forced chuckle. 
“Popped him into a wine cask, they did, in 
the back yard of the Bunch of Grapes, up 
in Cassel, where the fellow takes his nip 
before going his round. And they sat on 
the cask, the three of them, singing and 
smoking their pipes, as they drove past, 
with the French soldiers looking on and 
laughing, out of the town gates, with not a 
| finger lifted to stop them. ’Pon my soul, 
| it was a fine joke! The cart’s out vonder. 
and the cask, too!” he added, and chucked 
his thumb over his shoulder in the direction 
| of the sunlit yard, shaking the while with 
a laugh that might have struck the observer 
as a trifle forced. 

“Your jokers are still enjoying the sleep 





of a blameless conscience,” said Fiddle- 
| tre “They lie in your best bedroom, Mr. 
Landlord. I locked them in, lest your good 


wine should lead their innocence and light- 
heartedness into new jokes ... that might 
be less excellent.” He took the key from 
his pocket and tossed it on the table. 
lease the birds when you think fit,” he added. 

The landlord took up the key with seme 
alacrity. Fiddle-Hans remained a_ while 
musingly fixing the outstretched form of the 
postilion; then a faint laugh shook him. 

“In a wine cask,” commented he. “A 
| right old German jest, not without its 

gross. humor . He did suggest thev 
| had kidnapped him: the creature actually 
| spoke truth !” 

Mine host almost perpetrated a wink. but 
checked himself and merely coughed. “Oh 
these students!” he reiterated, vaguely. 

“No wonder the hog smells like a bottle- 
brush,” cried Steven suddenly, curling his 
fine nose. Here then was the explanation 
of that stench of stale wine, which had 
sickened him in ‘the close room the night 
before, and which, even now, the sweeping 
fresh breeze could scarcely conquer. 

“The high-born has nerfect reason,” 
the innkeeper, “for the rascal is sopned. 
within and without. If vou squeezed him 
he would run vinegar. Well—so long as T 
am paid,” was the philosophic parenthesis. 
“But the wife has shaken him in vain. 
There he lies, and it were perhaps as whole- 
some he should jog.” His eve moved un- 
easily toward the mail-bag. “And what is 
to be done with that?” it seemed to ask. 

“Quite so,” said Fiddle-Hans, 
“has he not his letters to deliver? Thev 
will be one post late; but in Cassel. nowa- 
days, no one is so mightv particular. He 
must be freshened up, I think. Here, Mr. 
Landlord, I and my comrade will bring him 
to the trough. and you shall do the pump- 
ing. We'd better off with his jacket first, 
comrade. Never look so doubtful, Mr. 
Landlord—if his Majesty hears of it, you 
ma be decorated. Think of that!” 





“Saints forbid!” said the host, turning 
pale, and sketching a cross on his vast 
apron-bib. “If Jerome heard of it, I might 
be shot.” 

“Nay,” said Fiddle-Hans, cheerfully, 


“you may take my word for it, the hours 
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Address 
THE YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU 


335 E, Realty Building ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The seed ai catalogue of t This : 
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YOUR HOME, 


your family, and Yourself, 
are the greatest interests 
of your life. . 

An adequate Endowment 
policy in the Equitable will 
provide for you if you live, 
will protect your ‘family, if 
you die, and in either case 
will provide for that mortgage 
---if there is one 
Mere te GAGE ETARBELL, 2nd Vice President. 
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SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS OR WRITE 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States New York 


Dept. Ne. 24 


120 Broadway, 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN and W ORN ) 


Every Pair Warranted 


SAE Fhe Name is 
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CUSHION 

BUTTON 


Lies flat to the leg— never Slips, 
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ALWAYS EASY 





OWN A HOME! 


O MATTER where you live, we will build 

N or buy you a home and you can pay for 

it in monthly payments, which will aver 

age about the same as you now pay for rent 

whs continue to pay tribute to a landlord 

» you can just as well be free and inde 

Our system of Home wy ~ een is simple 
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servative “i > 
jusiness men « 


by reliable 
Rochester, an , 
by first class improved real estate is 
every member 

Since our plan has eration in 
America it has been very successful—it is pat 
terned after the Celebrated System which has 
been operated successfully in England for er 
sixty years, where thousands of happy Home 
owners have benefited by it 
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SECURITY BUILDING co. 
400 Wilder Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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—Let Us Send You— 
Our Book 


about good wheels and good wagons that will save 
vou a lot of work and make you a lot of money—the 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
and the 


ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON 


they are the best. More than one and 
a quafter millions sold. Spokes united to the hub. 
Can’t work loose. A set of our wheels will make 
your old wagon new. Catalogue free 


ELECTRIC WHEEL C0., Box 247, Quincy, Ills. 


By every test, 
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Your Rheumatism 


CONQUERED BY USING 


DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a comple without cost. 


Ten years of successful use of this remedy in 
ractice by bundreds of phys 


by a 


ospital and private 
icilans has demonstrated the fact that it 
he sy stem, —a its formation, and dissolves 
ou ep to try the remedy that 

i mail you a trial box. Sold 


THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 
210 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 
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DON’T POISON $0 YOUR SYSTEM WITH DRUGS 
Headache 
Megrim 
Nervousness 
Insomnia 
Heart Trouble 
Fever 
Inflammation 
and the after effects 
of Alcohol or To- 
bacco, instantly re- 
lieved by the Patent 
cold compress with 
Electric current. It 
insures a clear head, 
lasts a lifetime and 
is always ready for 
use. In use in hospitals and recommended by prom 
inent physicians. P »atented in all civilized countries. 
Price by mail post-paid $2.00, or send 2 stamps for 
catalogue. 
Vonbergen, 89 Court St., 
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Music Lessons Free at Your Hom 


Piano, Organ, Banjo, 
Guitar, Cornet, Violin 
or Mandolin. 
pense smail. 





refunded if not a oy y satisfied 
known of y 


oF MUSIC. "Box ‘44. 


We teach by mail only and guarantee success. 
For FREE booklet, testimonials and full information, address U. S. SCHOO 


19 Union Square, New York, 
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“IF YOUTH BUT KNEW” 


(Continued from page 33) 
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either decorations or executions in the name 
of Jerome. 3ut, meanwhile, to our duty 

Never look so disgusted, little comrade: this 
is a vile hog, as you said, but in a minute 
ve shall have him purified.” 


a purified courier, a chas 
tened and subdued mail-bearer, who trotted 
his way back to Cassel, astride that self 

same horse that had dragged him forth in 
his reeking prison the night before. 


It was, indeed 


Aigle Im 
Burgravine Betty 
and looked out 
a sleepy smile 


best bedchamber of the 
rial at Cassel, the 
Ww ellenshausen awoke. 
her surroundings with 
complacency. 
She yawned 


| N po 
von 


ot 
and _ stretched herself 

It was good to wake in Cassel 
was du dernier agréable in this 

Betty’s thoughts ran naturally 
to French—to wake up to the 
day that was likely to hold 
and diverting experience... 
Jerome was a charming fellow. 

It was perhans a trifle strong 
secret rendezvous on the strength one 
meeting; but Betty did not regret her an- 
swer. Without being at all prenared to 
vield—gracious powers, was one not to en 
joy one’s self a little after three years 
f Wellenshausen ! 
In the midst of 

door creaked 
rubbed her eyes 
still dreaming; for in the 
the heavy countenance, the 
her husband. Yes, actually 
Wellenshausen himself ! 

She sat up, her lace 
starting dark curls. her cherry mouth open, 
her eyes round and staring, the very image 
of astonished indignation. 

With ponderous tiptoe tread, not 
that of a wild boar stepping out of 
the husband entered the room. 

ow dare _vou !" she gasped. 
ferbid you ‘ 

“Oh, come 
little dove, 
asleep, angel ? 
little letter. 

“My ...my dear little 
shrieked, eyes rounder, curls 
than ever. She sat, rigid. He had bom 
barded her with abject appeals, positive bel 
lows on paper; but Betty’s reply had been 
firm—very firm. 

“My dear little letter,” she repeated un- 
der her breath once more. Then, as she 
the missive in question, she was 
shaken with an irresistible giggle. Her face 
dimpled all over. The Burgrave, gazing on 
her amorously, thought her the most ravish 
ing, the most maddening of beings ever 
created for the delicht or torment of man. 

“Your letter, my Betty, of this morning,” 
he murmured, drew a ptnk sheet, scored 
with delicate writing, from his breast pocket, 
and carried it to his lips. “What wonder 
that, upon receipt of this, I could not delay 


de- 


es. it 
gay Cassel 
the 


most new 


Positively 


to ask for a 


of 


these 
apart. The 
and thought 


Burgravine 
she must be 
aperture peered 

bald head of 
the Burgrave of 


cap awry unon the 


unlike 
covert, 


“Did I not 
little wife, my 


You were 
your dear 


now, Betty, my 
I've startled vou? 
but when I got 


letter ! Jetty 
more startled 





prospect of a | 


gossamer resolves, 





coming to my sweet Betty a minute longer!” | 


“Your 
should 
rebellion 


He held the letter at arm’s-length. 
wifely, your dutiful words: ‘I 
deed be disloyal to persist 
against my lawful lord.’” 
Now, at a flash, the situation was laid 
clear before her; by some inconceivable 
carelessness she had put her correspondence 
of two nights ago in the wrong covers. 
plague on this new-fangled French inven 
tion of envelopes ! 
She shut her gaping 
swallowed down the cry 
Rapidly she 
epistle which had given her so much satis 
faction; and then all other feelings were 
lost in a gush of gratitude to the Providence 
that had suggested those delicately ambicu 
ous terms which saved the situation—saved 
jetty, Burgravine of Wellenshausen, from 
irreparable disgrace. 
She turned and 
Burgrave. “Monster.’ 
deserve forgiveness?” 


in 


that rose to them. 


on the 
“do you 


smiled adorably 
* she cooed, 


HERE was brilliant sunshine as Steven 
rode in at the gates of Cassel. The 
Fiddler tramned beside him. But once with 
in the town, he halted, waved his hand 
called out : “Good-by.’ 

“How?’ cried Steven, drawing rein. 
heart suddenly 
parting 

“Ah, 


“it is 


his 


said Fiddle-Hans, 


pretty ficure.” he 


little bridegroom,” 
even so. And a 


| said, “should T be to shadow your lordship’s 
| magnificence in this gay Cassel !” 


cob- 
and 


Nevertheless. he stepned across the 
bles, laid his hand on the horse’s neck, 
looked up at the young man; all 
was fled out 0° his tired. kind eves: 
“You are an honest lad,” he whispered, 
and vou love her—go, tell her the naked 


“ 


| truth.” 


AT the Imperial Eagle, Sidonia, in her 
little gable-room, sat alone according 
to her wont. She had told her false bride- 
groom (for, had not Aunt Betty irrefutably 
demonstrated that he had dared to marry 
her without love, out of pity?) that she 
would never see him again, that her mar- 
riage was no marriage. 

And yet, as she sat, she held her wedding 
ring close to her finger as though she loved 


| it. And ever she watched the street, almost 


in- | 


lips with a snap and | 


tried to recall that elegant little | 


and 


sinking at this unexpected | 


mockery | 


as if she expected to see some dear one 


| coming. 





FOR HAIR 


A Thousand Dollars 


heard the re- 
man a thou- 


How often have you 
mark: “I give 
sand dollars who can make hair grow 
on my head."’ So as we know, 
there 1s but one method that will in- 
hair growth, that is the 
Vacuum Process. 


will any 
far 
duce and 


that 
rable use 


We have 
for every 
of our Appliance will developa healthy 
and uatural hair. 


proved conclusively 


live follicle a reasor 


Our Guarantee 


We will send you by prepa 
an Evans Vacuum Cap to 
days, and all ask of you 
posit the price of the Appliance in any 
bank in Louis the trial 
period, subject to your own order. 

If you not sufficient 
growth of hair within this t me to con- 
vince you that this method 1s effective, 
simply notify bank and they will 
return your deposit. 

The effect of the vacuu n is pleasant 
and exh It gives the scalp 
vigorous exercise without rubbing and 
free and circulation 
the use of drugs or lotions. 


id express 
thirty 
is to de- 


use 
we 
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arating. 


induces active 
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Evans Vacuum Cap Co. 
436 Fullerton Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








To Gas Engine Operators 
Dynamo Ignition. 

Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
No buttery to start or run. The original 
speed-con trolled friction-drive Dynamo 
Driven parallel with engine shaft. No 
belts. No beveled —— or bev- 
eled fly whee! necessary. peo 

and break and eer 

; proof. FULL} TLLY 
MOTSINGER 
CO., 22 Maio 
Ind., U. 8. A. 


























OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More bs 30,000 appointments made lam 
year. Chances Letter than ever, Thousands we 
4 ared bave been appointed. Established 

Work confidential. No political ine 
i ve needed. Common school education 
sufficwent, Full particulars free concerning 
pretiions, salaries, examinations (held soop 
in every State), sample questions, ete. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


33-42 Sepeee National Bank Building 
ASHINGTON, D.C. 








Taught by Mail 
Thoroughly. “Taught 
by the founders of t 














Story-Writing and Journalism 


original school, Taught 
expert ralary. Seven years’ 
ates. Large prospec- 
PATENTS siteiess 
Inventor's Guide. 
taught by mail; short stories and Look manuscripts 
tells how 


in an expert manner, 

enabling you to earn 

success and hundreds 

ADV E RT i S E ~ ENTS of successful gradu 
tus free on request. 

PAGE-DAVIS CO., Dept. 19, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
until patent is 
allowed, Write for 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
criticised, revised, also placed on commission, 
Send for ee dang “W erring vor Prorrr;” 

peD iil ae) THE 
+4 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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THe Woman’s Macazine, of St. Louis, is now the greatest Magazine in THe Woman’s Macazine never permits misleading advertisemet ur 
the world, having One Million Five Hundred Thousand (1,500,000) subscribers, in its columns and absolutely protects its readers so that td 4 
almost double the number of subscribers any other magazine or newspaper in the catch-penny schemes. No whiskey or nasty medical ads. are ey 
world has. Each issue 1s filled with columns ot THe Woman’s M 
splendid stories, beautiful engravings, It is clean, wholesome and 
special departments of Floriculture, ngle rth on 
Fancy-work, Fashions, Household, Health whole ar’s scriptior VW visl 
and Beauty, Poultry, Garden, etc. every home in America to 1 PH 
There is a reason why THe Woman’s Woman’s Macazine at n order tha 
Macazine has more than double the num- may go in your me, we will 


send you THE WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 


A Whole Year 
for 10 Cents 


and if you do not like it after you 
have received it for three months, 

will return your i0 cents and stop 
sending it. You wilt have had it Gass 


ber of subscribers that any other publica 
tion in the world has: if a reader of Tue 
Woman’s Macazine wishes to know any- 
thing about the latest styles,,. THAT 
month’s issue gives them; if some bug 

destroying her plants, THAT month’s 
issue tells her what it is and how to get 
rid of it; if fruits are to be preserved, 
THAT month’s issue tells all about them. 
THe Woman’s Macazine always tells its 
readers what they want to know at the 
right’ time. From 96 to 138 columns 
each issue of splendid pictures, interesting 








stories, useful information: Flowers, the months for nothing. ‘This shows \ 
Garden, Lace Making, Embroidery (with plainly that we know you will be please 
new and beautiful patterns each month vith THe Woman’s Macazine. You 
that aly woman can make), Cooking will never be willing to discontinue 
Recipes, Fashions, Poultry, Pets, House- In fact, we know you will be so 








hold Decoration, Pyrography, Curious ghted you will also vour friends to 
Facts, Health and Beauty columns; each ‘ ie subscribe. No other magazine gives as 
. . . - fe Ceri! ens of Thousands of our readers visit uw ‘ i eg , . . 

issue supplies reading for the whole family. isited our great building last year much for five times the price we ask 


Do not confuse THe Woman’s Macazine of St. Louis with the cheap, poorly printed and trashy story papers. THE WOMAN’S MAGACINE is printed on 


fine paper, carefully edited and beautifully iliustrated and is better than most Magazines sold for ten times the price at which we offer it to you. Our offer 
to refund your money if you do not like it after three months’ trial is a guarantee that no other magazine ever dared to make 
Tens of thousands of women visited our great building last year. It is the most beautiful building in this country and the finest 
publishing plant in the world, and was built for cash at a cost of over a half a million dollars, exclusively for the publication of 
During the W orld’ s Fair, tens ot thousands of our readers were taken care of by THe Woman’s Macazine, in the great tent city «‘Camp Lewis,’’ erected for 
our readers at a cost of over $30,000. ‘The readers of THe Woman’s Macazine know that every month they can expect some new and interesting feature. 
eacers. 





telling them now about the great MAIL BANK which will be the most powerful and prosperous bank in the country and belongs to our 

The readers of THe Woman’s Macazine always know how to do things; their gardens and houses are the wonder of their neighbors, because it contains | 
easily understood articles, telling more good things about Flowers and the Garden than regular Floral Papers and always seasonable. More good things about Fancy 
Work and Embroidery, with illustrated patterns, than Fashion Papers. More good things about Poultry and the Garden, and how to make money with them, than 
Poultry Papers. More good things about the Kitchen and Household than Household Papers. 


Always Seasonable Always Correct Always Easily Understood 


orl 
C 


This is the greatest opportunity you will ever get to secure one of the finest monthly magazines published, for a whole year for 10 cents, the pri 
charged for a single copy of such a paper. Do mot delay, but send 10 cents for a year’s subscription, stating that you are a reader of Collier’s We 
NOTICE :—If you wish to take advantage of this opportunity for your friends, you can send 10 cents each for as many subscriptions as you wish. You could 1 ak 
a nicer present to your friends than one which will remind them each month, of you, so pleasantly. Address 


THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


105 MAGAZINE BUE-DING ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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HESE superb cars displayed much distinction at both the New York and Chicago Shows. They 
were the pick of the particular Buyer because of their distinctiveness, their general all-round appear- 
ance, and their many new mechanical improvements. Favorable comments were heard on all sides 
from those "who know." 

Alluding to other makes of cars you would quite frequently hear such remarks as "It can’t 
be compared with this year’s HAYNES." Pretty good evidence that the HAYNES success was 
well deserved. 

Now! As a suggestion let's send you our handsome new catalogue fully describing the sterling new 
features added to these dependable cars. You should also request our booklet "Proof of Progress," illustrating 
and describing how Mr. Haynes—the HAYNES ingenious inventor—built the first gasoline car in America—it’s 
decidedly interesting and well worth the little trouble it takes to write for it. 


16-18 H. P. 2 cylinder (opposed). Two passenger 35-40 H. P. 4 cylinder (vertical in front) cylinders 16-18 H. P. 2 cylinder (opposed). Four — 


Touring Car with folding front seat equipped with cast separately. Almost noiseless engine —has a new convertible, double side entrance Light Tonneau, 
folding top (same engine as in Model M). Chain and decidedly effective silent Roller Gear Shaft shaft driven, direct on high speed. Adjustable 
Drive—positive force feed oiler—Roller Bearings Drive (direct on high gear). Roller Bearings through - Roller Bearing Engine (the only one of its kind in 
throughout. 81" wheel base, 32" wheels, out. 108" wheel base, 34" wheels, 4 1-2" tires. the world) fitted with mechanically operated inlet 
31-2" tires Superbly finished. Seats 5 passengers, double side valves, runs as quietly as an Electric. 81" wheel 
entrance tonneau with extra large storage space. base, 32" wheels, 3 1-2" tires. 
Victoria or Folding Extension Te $200 extra. 


Regular "Haynes" Three Speeds forward and reverse, controlled by one lever, used in all models 
Oldest Manutacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars in America 
Chicago Branch 


New York Branch , "4 
1713 Broadway 1420 Michigan Ave. 
Member A. L. A. M. 








